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YOURE AFTER THE MONEY!...0. K. 


T CAN be had. For 20 years we've 
I been helping writers collect editors’ 
checks. We criticize their work, train them, 
and in time they begin selling (sometimes 
during their training, as recent testi- 
monials on this page have shown). If 
this is your purpose — to earn money — 
and you will do your part, we can tell 
you what you need to know and tell you 
more authoritatively than anyone else. It 
can be done. 


Let's be clear about this. Preparing you 
to be the author of important novels is 
one thing, coaching you in the writing of 
pulps, confessions, slicks, radio and tele- 
vision scripts is another. We constantly 
do both, but the latter task is easier, easier 
for us and for you. Writing for money THE DURANS 
involves aiming at fixed markets, learning 
formulas and their varieties, writing in specified styles, and these things can be 
learned by anyone of fair intelligence who'll put himself in the hands of capable 
critics and teachers and industriously apply himself. 





Examples of our success at this kind of cooperation would make a long list, but 
there is no space to detail them here. Perhaps a typical example will do. It arrived 
in the mail today, a letter from Jeanne Abele Duran, a graduate of our Fundamentals 
of Fiction course. Says Mrs. Duran: 


“I will always remember this past year as the one in which my application of 
what I learned from you came thru with flying colors. Some 50,000 words sold!” 

If you would like to hear in more detail from other writers who have achieved 
outstanding commercial success after study with Mrs. Uzzell and me, send for a copy 
of our “Literary Services” pamphlet. It is free and will be sent immediately upon 
request. It fully explains our methods of working with writers. 

And if you want to make a fasi start, here are our fees: for a manuscript not 
exceeding 5000 words, $6 for an editorial appraisal, $12 for a full collaborative criticism, 


including re-plotting, if necessary. For additional words, $1 per thousand. Novel 
rates on request; fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $60. 


VETERANS: The deadline for beginning new educational training 
under the G. I. Bill is July 21, 1951. Our Fundamentals of Fiction is 
approved by the Veteran's Administration for G. |. enrollments. 

Details supplied on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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Above And Beyond 
Sir: 

Right now Argosy is mainly interested in good 
reporting. We use very few round-ups culled from 
research, and very few historical pieces of any 
nature. What we’re looking for are dramatic 
stories about active men doing exciting things— 
with authenticity gained from on-the-spot obser- 
vation, and understanding gained from some 
appreciation of and interest in the field of activity. 

This is above and beyond our constant need 
for first-person adventure stories. 

Howarp J. Lewis, 
Non-Fiction Editor, 
Argosy, 

205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


$7,500 For Young Novelists 
Sir: 

Lippincott is offering two fiction prizes, $5000 
for a completed novel, and $2,500 for an un- 
finished novel, to be judged on the basis of at 
least 15,000 words and a full outline, to novel- 
ists 35 years of age or under. Completed novels 
should be longer than 60,000 words, but should 
not go over 150,000. There is no limitation as 
to subject matter, except that manuscripts must 
be directed to an adult audience. Closing date 
on the competition is December 31, 1951. For 
information write to 

Fiction Contest EpitTor, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 
East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Some Slick Figures 
Sir: 

I don’t know why there seem to be no modern 
successors to the 50 or 60 prolific professional 
writers, each of whom, back in the twenties, 
used to provide the major magazines with from 
15 to 30 stories a year. The 44 stories pub- 
lished in the Journal during the 12 months end- 
ing with March, 1951, came from 39 authors. 
Three authors supplied us with two stories each 
and one with three. Twelve stories came from 
brand new authors making their first appearance 
in any major magazine. 

Hucu MacNarr KAHLER, 
Associate Editor, 

Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Announcing 


The Lippincott 


$5,000 


FICTION PRIZE CONTEST 
FOR YOUNG NOVELISTS 


To encourage the development of a new 


generation of American creative writers 
J. B. Lippincott Company is sponsoring 
a prize contest for American and Canadian 
novelists, new writers or authors previously 
published, not over thirty-five years of age. 
In addition to the Prize of $5,000 there will 
also be a prize of $2,500 offered for work 
in progress. 


The contest closes on December 31, 1951 


Write for circular giving complete 
details and ruies to: 


FICTION CONTEST EDITOR 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square — Phila. 5, Pa. 





WRITE FOR THE 
CATHOLIC PRESS! 
THE 1951 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


offers you DOUBLE help— 
(1) A unique reference book—over 800 
pp. of Catholic information, authori- 
tative, concise, fully indexed. 
(2) A brand-new MARKET GUIDE, de- 
tailing the requirements, rates, etc., 
of dozens of Catholic magazines in 


need of MSS. 
$2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper 
ORDER FORM 

















St. Anthony Guild Press (Dept. 4-1427) 
Paterson 3, N. J. 

I enclose $....... ae copies of THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC. 








The Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. 31, No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
















































Some Readers Say Yes 
Sir: 

This is my first letter-to-the-editor, but the 
snappy piece by Morton Sontheimer, “Inside an 
Article,” March, W. D., arouses me. Besides be- 
ing instructive, the article is a rib-tickler (the 
silent chuckler type) of which James Thurber 
could be proud. Coming from a Thurber fan, 
that’s a compliment. 

Arcuiz R. Lowery, 
274 Mt. Hope Avenue, 
Rochester 20, New York. 


Some Say No 
Sir: 

The article on writing non-fiction in the March 
issue of W. D. should have been called “Inside 
Morton Sontheimer.” Judging from this piece of 
fiction right out of Baron Munchausen, I am 
not surprised to read that editors would not buy 
his “true experiences.” Come now, Mr. Sont- 
heimer, you missed your profession, for Holly- 
wood could use you as a press agent. They love 
to send out stories about the star who spends 
a week in Sing Sing to get “atmosphere” for his 
role as a desperado or the unknown girl from 
Liverpill, Ohio, who spilled her lemon phosphate 
on the movie director’s coat at Schwab’s and got 
the part 4000 other girls auditioned for. 

If Mr. Sontheimer ever sobers up from that 
“Jack London” binge, maybe he can contribute 
an article to WriTErR’s Dicest, not a fairy tale. 


Hans GUNTHER, 
New York, New York. 


e The man who wrote the article says yes: 
It’s real nice one of your readers thinks 
I should be a fiction writer rather than an 
article writer. I’ve always thought the same 
thing, but I’ve never convinced any editors. 
My aspirations notwithstanding, the piece 
entitled “Inside an Article” was all gospel. 
I could even document it with the names 
of places where I took jobs to research arti- 
cles, police records, names of physicians 
present with me in delivery rooms, every- 
thing but the names of all the bars I was 
in while working on the Ada Rehan story 
(I’m a little foggy on that). 
Morton Sontheimer 
—Ed. 


Here’s To The Next 20! 
Sir: 

I have just been going over my W. D. file 
and find that the earliest copy which I possess 
is March, 1931. From that issue, I come down 
to date without a break. After 20 years, I want 
to thank you for the inspiration and help that 
I have received from the Dicest. 

Frank L. BEALs, 
Route 2, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 











Special Mystery Market 
Sir: 

I am getting together an anthology of locked 
rooms and impossible situation stories 4 la John 
Dickson Carr and Clayton Rawson. The only 
requirement is that the puzzle be resolved in 
a logical situation. Any lengths up to about 
8000 words will go. If you’ve got stories in this 
field, originals or published, I’d like to see them. 
I am currently dickering with a publisher who 
will pay an advance on each story against a 
pro rata share in royalties. Submit material with 
a stamped addressed envelope—just in case. 
JoszrH Commincs, 

2307 Tiebout Avenue, 
Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 


¢ Commings is a member of the Mystery Writ- 
ers of America and active in the field.—Ed. 


Wrong Editor 
Sir: 

I enjoyed reading Olin Lee Brage’s comments 
on my letter to W. D. I can see his point of 
view only too clearly—I’ve done free lance stuff 
for years—but I’m at a disadvantage because of 
his letter. I’ve received a number of notes from 
writers who scolded me for having bought only 
two of his 12 pix. 

I’m sure that he wasn’t referring to me. I’ve 
never handed out a deal like that to anyone, and 
I'd hate to have writers scared off because they 
identify his experience with the Locksmith Ledger. 

M. L. Sincer, Editor, 
Locksmith Ledger, 
49 Monticello Avenue, 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 


© Some W. D. readers must have misread Brage’s 
letter. His “dirty deal” did not come from Edi- 
tor Singer, to whom he’s never even submitted a 
manuscript.—Ed. 


Women’s Radio Market 
Sir: 

We buy very brief articles for our two script 
services, To the Women and Listen, Ladies. 
Articles should never be longer than a single 
page, double-spaced. Each article should con- 
tain one or more useful hints to women. Hun- 
dreds of women radio commentators in Canada 
and United States use these script services on 
their programs, and they complain if material is 
simply rehashed. Subjects covered are beauty, 
health, cooking, education, charm, inspiration, 
etc. We pay % cent a word and up for radio 
rights only, on acceptance, and report promptly. 

Wa ter A. DALEs, 
Radioscripts, 

Keefer Bldg., 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
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Many writers who came to me as beginners and continued to work with me as profes- 
sionals; who became members of the Authors’ League and the Authors’ Guild and the MWA, 
have been with me for 15 years or more. And that's a long time for any author to stay 


with any agent. Ask any editor. 


What would it take to make YOU stay with an agent? The same thing it took them to 
stay with me: | keep on delivering. Check after check; assignment after assignment; contract 


after contract; increase after increase. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


BIG STUFF DEPT.: 
3s 
@ 








Scheduled for May 21, (date sub- 
ect to bh. hb jaa 


ook club choice) is INUK, by 
Roger Buliard, to be published by 
Farrar. Introduction by Msgr. 
Sheen. 

Sale of this book took long and In- 
volved negotiations, and a con- 
siderable amount of rewriting. The 
advance was $1,000; the pub- 
lishers are going all out with a first printing of 25,000 
copies, and initial advertising of $8,000. Watch for this 
big book to hit in the upper brackets. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 


An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have fold you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who can't list sales in his 
announcements, On the basis of my sales and experience 

charge a nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, and many others. 


KZ 





LAST MINUTE PRESS TIME DOPE: March 
24th: POST carried a first story by a new 
client; March 31st: COLLIER'S began a serial 
by a 15 year client; April 7th the POST ran 
another first story | placed — 3 top Slick 
appearances in 3 consecutive weeks. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 
scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 
you the marketable materials in your own background, as 
! did for them. Once | decide where your true telent 
lies, we go to town—which is why | have made sales for 
my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK, and other top outfits, plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 


My sale commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensa- 
tion for handling your material is the 10% commission, 
my rates for personal detailed analysis, suggested revision 
and presentation to editors of your marketable manu- 
scripts are: 1,000 to 3,000 words $3; 3,000 to 5,000 
words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c 
per thousand words thereafter. Remember that my work 
with thousands of authors has made every one of your 
writing difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FRERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenie, New York 17, New York 














































They Haven’t Fooled Her 
Sir: 

So now it’s out! For a long time we have 
known that many female writers use initials when 
they want to tell a he-man story, but I have 
long suspected the unwomanly attitudes of many 
confession story heroines. Too often I’ve said to 
myself, no woman would react in such a fashion. 

I hate to read the stuff but am trying to 
write it. As yet nary a sale, and I am beginning 
to believe that no author can write what he dis- 
likes to read. Fred Allhoff, author of “The Chase 
Is On!” in your April issue, has my sympathy. 
C. L. Mayer, 

106 Maiden Choice Lane, 
Baltimore 28, Md. 


Goody ! 
Sir: 

It was with some enjoyment that I read Hal 
Goldberg’s highly unfavorable review of my book, 
Writing and Selling Fact and Fiction, in your 
April issue. I was getting worried about book 
reviewers. When this, my first book, was pub- 
lished, I resolved not to be upset about any un- 
kind reviews because book reviewers are ex- 
pected to be nasty now and then. But of the 
score of reviews that came in from newspapers 
and magazines, not one was unfavorable. I was 
afraid that reviewers were becoming derelict in 
their duty. Then, after 17 long months, Mr. 
Goldberg saved the day with his blast. Per- 
haps his derogatory remarks will be the equi- 
valent of a banning in Boston and boost sales 
accordingly. 

I must take exception to Goldberg’s wholly 
inaccurate claim that the reader of my book gets 
one of the perennial “You-can-do-it-See-how-I’ve- 
done-it-It’s-so-easy” books for would-be writers. 
Any such impression is destroyed on the second 
page of my opening chapter, which warns the 
reader that writing requires plain hard work, 
with no shortcuts to success via books, schools 
or other routes. 

From his concluding paragraph I assume that 
Goldberg read my book carefully and thus con- 
siders that he was “splashed in the face.” Goody. 

Harry Epwarp NEAL, 
5907 Wynnwood Road, 
Washington 16, D. C. 


For Free 
Sir: 

I have an almost complete file of Wrrrer’s 
Dicests for the past four years, and have no 
use for them. I’ll be glad to send readers what- 
ever numbers they want, if they send sufficient 


postage. 

Pau. CASSERLY, 

2723 Taylor St., N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








OK On Bromfield Story 
Sir: 

I thought the piece in your April issue on 
Louis Bromfield was first rate—and that goes 
for the photo layout, too. Bromfield is a com- 
plex man, bristling with contradictions, and 
W. D. published an excellent portrait of him. 
WEsLEY Haynes, 

Story Department, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
West Coast Studios, 
Burbank, California. 


You'll Be Back In The Game Yet 
Sir: 

I just read Saroyan’s “Pure and Simple” in 
the WriTER’s 1951 Year Boox and felt a glow 
that for once pure stuff has been published to 
help a new crop of writers get their bearings. 
Saroyan’s obvious sincerity and real gift of self- 
expression make up for a lot of bunk here and 
there. It’s been years since I was in the game 
but I felt nostalgic after reading that article 
(twice to date). 

BENJAMIN GROSBAYNE, 
175 Amity Street, Apt. 3-B, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Well— 
Sir: 

I am the author of a first novel as yet un- 
published. I am bruised and blue all over from 
knocking on the walls of publishers. The worst 
ordeal is the waiting. The maximum time, from 
my personal experience, has been two and a half 
months at one publishing house. At this pace, to 
go the rounds of the publishers will take years. 

Publishers could rule that a query must pre- 
cede the submission of a book. On receipt of the 
query, the publisher would send an appointment 
card, giving the date that the ms. should be 
in the publisher’s office, like a doctor giving ap- 
pointments to his patients. If a ms. was not sent 
on time, it would lose its chance to be read. In 
this way, authors’ suspense would be shortened to, 
at most, two weeks, while publishers would not 
have offices cluttered with mss. they had no time 
to read, 

K. 8. Sune, 

c/o Mr. H. C. Chun, 
Apt. F 51, 

3900 Greystone Avenue, 
New York 63, N. Y. 


¢ Reader Sung’s system is ingenious, but how 
many times has he made an appointment with 
his doctor for 1:30, then sat around and fumed 
while the appointments from 1:00, 1:10, 1:20, 
etc., stacked up? Or is our doctor the exception 
rather than the rule? At any rate, the best of 
luck to Sung’s idea ; we don’t want our cynicism 
to impede its progress.—Ed. 
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WRITER K. A. MADE A PROMPT $350 IN SALES...RONALD 


|. COOK A FAST $75... WHEN THEY LEARNED THESE 
WRITING SECRETS OF JULES ARCHER. 


Here's How You, Too, Can Give 
The Editors The Kind of Writing 
They Will Pay Spot Cash For 


NOW! The Only Book Of Its Kind That 
Shows You How To Find, Develop And Sell 
Your Story Ideas To A Waiting Market. 















D 


kind of market. 
everythin 
entire ficld of writing. 


O YOU find yourself staring at a blank piece of paper wondering 

where your next idea is coming from? Are you getting rejection 
slips instead of checks? Then you should read “I Sell What I Write” 
by the famous and successful free-lance writer Jules Archer. 


If you are looking for a practical, helpful, stimulating guide that shows 
a writer how to make more money —this is it! Famous free-lance 
writer Jules Archer gives you every secret of his success in writing, 
for you to follow. This book is not a treatise on literary quality, but 
a private source of wealth that will enable you to find plots for your stories and articles. OVER 
100 ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES that show you how to plan your writings so that they will 
“sell.”” Contains detailed step-by-step information about working through literary agents. Every 
trick of the trade for your immediate use starts you making money at once. 


“J Sell What I Write” is your key to becoming the literary success you want to be! 





Comments From Other Writers 


‘Congratulations on an excellent job on ‘I Sell 
What I Write.’ It has given me numerous ideas 
and stimulated my thinking.” J. R., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

“I have just finished reading ‘I Sell What I 
Write.’ Never have I read anything more —o 
ing to a free-lance writer.”” H. S., New York 
City. 

“I have found your case histories very helpful as 
they have given me a clearer idea of the treat- 
ment and apapees angle to writing more salable 
material.’’ G. T., Arlington, Virginia. 

“Your book hit the spot and certainly is beneficial 





to all writers including 





beginners such as I. 
R S., New York, 


“I SELL WHAT 1 
WRITE, the most 
practical, valuable 
guide to writers and 
would-be writers on the 
market.”? — John Bark- 
ham, Coronet. 











Shows You How To Sell "Straight Across The Board" 


Over 100 Actual Case Histories 


and anything. 


“TI Sell What I Write’? contains invaluable facts about writing for every conceivable 
Jules Archer is one of the few authors who can write about 

From this book you get a complete covera; 
You can find yourself writing and making a fortune in 
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Just A Partial List Of The Table Of Contents 
That Shows You What This Book Contains. 


Becoming A Professional Writer 
The Short Short Story 

The Detective and MV /stery Story 
The Adventure Story 

Other Fields Of Fiction 

The Reader-Help Article 

The People and Places Article 
The Entertainment Article 

The Serious Article 

Other Types of Articles 


Pius Hundreds Of Valuable Hints Like These 


A Lesson In Cutting 

Anecdote Into Short Story 

Ingredients Make The Story 

Pulps Pay Off Too 

When Radio Rights Paid Eight to One 

Casper Milquetoast Hero Wins Out... And Pays 
ff 


oO 
Character and Conflict Write The Story 
The Cat and Mouse Story 
Dogs are Human 
Background vs. Story: Which Comes First? 
Honesty and Purity the Keynotes—The Teen Age 


Story 
Sympathy and Sin Pay Off—The Confession Story 
Beauty Is Only Skin Deep: The Women’s Story 
Continuity Counts: The Comic Scenario 
Beggar’s Opera: The Television Script 
The Readers Come First: The Marital Relations 


Article 
Gold => vow Own Back Yard: The Institution 
rticle 
Get Your Mad Up—Then Write It!—The Sensa- 
tional Article 
Improving On History: The Adventure Article 
And Many, Many More 
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of the 


fields that seemed ab- 
solutely impenetrable. 
Your ability may be 
projected in ways you 
never dreamed possible. 
There is only one way 
to find out, send for 
this book now and see 
how you, too, can be- 
come a high priced, 
successful author. 
Hurry—Order NOW! 
Fell Pub. Co., Dept.- 
WD-5, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 








Fell Publishing Co., Dept. WD-5 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rush me my copy of I SELL WHAT I WRITE. 
If I am not thoroughly pleased, I may return 
it within 5 days for a prompt refund. 

(C0 I enclose $2.50, send postpaid. 

(0 Send C.O.D., I’ll pay $2.50 plus postage. 























Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
PoETRY WRITING PLAN 
Novet WritiInc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 















HUCKLEBERRY ... 


School Camp, Blue Ridge Mountains 
Professionals and Vacation Learners 
Writing, Painting, Handcrafts 
Write for leaflet 
EVELYN G. HAYNES 
Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 


















WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
65c per 1,000 words on book-length scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON & ASSOCIATE 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 




























WHEN THE EDITOR 
OF A TOP SLICK... 


Turns down his own detailed revision of a 
story and buys the one done to MASTER 
FORMULA. ... Doesn’t it prove some- 
thing? 

When an established writer who has hit both 
slicks and pulps for years but has never 
been able to crash that One Market that all 
writers dream about suddenly hits it, for a 
neat $1000, with the first story he writes to 
MASTER FORMULA. . .. Doesn't it 
prove something P 

When the record shows that our clients have 
recently and currently appeared in POST, 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, ESQUIRE, 
SEVENTEEN, BLUE BOOK, SHORT 
STORIES, the Detective and Western 
Magazines. .. .Doesn’t it suggest that you 
should send a post card for our free ROAD 
MAP FOR WRITERS and learn how they 
do it? 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 











Just One! 
Sir: 

Every has-been-prolific writer should be en- 
titled to a single peevish, frustrated-to-the-busting 
point letter! 


First, to Morton Sontheimer, “Inside an Ar- 
ticle,’ March W.D.: I write fiction, and even 
long years ago, before I took to raising and edu- 
cating a quarter of a dozen citizens, I thought 
the way to write fiction was the way you say to 
write articles. Until today, I thought articles 
were a field apart, and turned down many a 
request for them. 


Second, to Miriam Rugel, winner of your 1950 
contest (I wasn’t entered): having read your 
“Flowers for Sylvia” in Today’s Woman, and 
also some months back a booklength by Hamlen 
Hunt dealing with the same milieu, I’ve simply 
got to tell you that back in 1937 I sold what 
some slick-fiction authorities assured me was the 
first frankly sympathetic and frankly Yiddish 
background fiction ever to appear in Collier’s. 


Lastly, to James E. Stokes, Combat Crew 
Magazine, Omaha, Nebraska: as the possessor of 
that same Steve Fisher piece, and also some 
“where will you be in 10 years?” back and forth 
letters from Steve, I ask, “Why didn’t you ask 
where Steve Fisher is now?” 


Approval postscript to Mary Augusta Rodgers, 
“Always, the Problem”: you’re a smart, analyti- 
cal woman. I recall your first few appearances in 
Gerry Rhoads’ book when it was still changing 
over from Life Story. When I indulged in a not- 
really similar piece for W. D., I concentrated on 
me. You really talked technique—with a whimsy 
lined with steel. 

Betty WALLACE, 
490 West End Ave., 
New York 24, N. Y. 


e The grapevine reports that Steve Fisher is liv- 
ing in Beverly Hills, California.—Ed. 


Shame On You, But Welcome Back 
Sir: 

It was back in 1946 that I began reading W.D. 
The first years or so I found it pretty hot stuff, 
but as time progressed, I lost interest. With the 
March, 1951, issue I found my interest renewed 
because of two of your articles: “I Remember 
This Story” and “Tourist on Third Avenue.” 
Sure, I like to know how a thing is done, but I 
also like to know why. I especially liked that 
line in “Tourist”: “If there is any success in 
being a writer, it is in the process of writing 
rather than in the results.” If I wrote only for 
the results, I wouldn’t. 

Gorpvon G. Lecoat, 

Health and Welfare Department 
City Hall, 

Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 
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Literary Mag 
Sir: 

We do not, as some writers seem to think, want 
stories with a spiritual slant. Our second issue 
(Spring, 1951) carries an editorial which reads, 
in part: “Taboos? If you’d call it that, falsity is 
the one taboo A. D. can afford without treachery 
to its own ideals.” In other words, A. D. has only 
one criterion in judging a story, poem, or a piece 
of art for publication—truth! If the story is true 
to life, true to the song it sings we are only too 
happy to publish it. But if it’s false, though it 
may be worth $1000 on the slick market, it will 
never be published here. 

In addition to printing the work of authors 
like Abraham Rothberg, Christopher Dawson, 
Joseph Dever, Anne Fremantle, Jean Cocteau, 
and Evelyn Waugh, A. D.’s secondary purpose 
is to bring out new and vigorous writers who 
have never been published. Our first issue intro- 
duces two—Kevin Quinn and Edmund Naugh- 
ton; our second presents one—Yang Mei-ian 
(Joan Yang). 

Tuomas Francis Ritt, 
Associate Editor, A. D., 
136-08 Roosevelt Ave., 

Flushing, New York. 


Editor Of The Month 
Sir: 

Editors aren’t such bad chunks of humanity! I 
submitted a story to The American Magazine. 
Robert Meskill, fiction editor, decided it was 
off beam for his book, but he sent it over to 
The American Mercury for me. 

Warp SKEEN, 
Rt. 1, Box 54, 
Larned, Kansas. 


McCormack To The Contrary 
Sir: 

Several years ago you printed a letter for us 
in which we offered to buy cartoons about stamp 
collecting and stamp dealing. We're still buy- 
ing from our first contacts, as well as from some 
newer artists who have discovered that we buy 
cartoons. Just yesterday we ordered finishes of 
five out of six roughs submitted by Joe Serrano— 
the guy who sold us the first cartoon we ever ran. 
Usually, though, we buy one or two out of a 
batch of six to 10 roughs. 

We're still paying $5 a shot and, despite Mc- 
Cormack, we think it a reasonable paycheck if 
the major markets’ $100 or so is reasonable 
when they sell ad space at 100 to 1000 times 
our rates. At $5 we’re getting good cartoons 
and can be far more selective than McCormack 
supposes. The answer is that we pay our $5 on 
acceptance. We consider roughs the day they are 
received and pay for finishes by return mail. 

Lucius Jackson, Editor, 
The Stamp Wholesaler, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


YOU CAN HIT 
7¢Ut MARKETS 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


We have told you about 
the recent sale of an SSW 
student's first story (be- 
fore he completed the 
course) to a top magazine 
market for $750; and | considerably 
about the leading book | writes B-M.Holsss, 
club's choice of the sec- | through the assign: 
ond novel by a former | Monel be 
SSW student. And we | Heve eventually 1 
have told you, month | about the business 
after month, about stu- | ‘2 mcs “ate 
dents who, while in the 
course, have hit the con- 
fession markets, the detective markets, the 
pulps, the feature markets, the slicks. In 
other words, SSW students are trained to 
hit all markets — which market depends on 
their aptitude. And that is exactly how we 
shall train you if you work with this strictly 
commercial unacademic course. 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. it will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves In the writing field. 


CANADIANS: 
Special facilities for Canadian students 





“WORTH THE 

ENTIRE COST” 
“Your assistance 
and advice so far has 
proven worth the 
entire cost of the 
course to me and 
more,” 























30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Th n below could be the beginning of your suc- 
const wiitian career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL MA 
2 East 45th treet 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [jdo not have (] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 






















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Individual assistance, guidance. Fiction, 
articles, plays. Criticism, revision, editing, 
collaboration, ghostwriting. Criticism 
rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 up to 20,000. Special rates 
thereafter. 
Free sales report upon novels. 
Prompt service. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. (SU 13458) 
North Hollywood, California 





3rd Annual Summer Workshop in the 


CREATIVE ARTS 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 


18 June — 20 July, 1951 

Fiction, MARK SCHORER — Drama, FREDERICK McCONNELL 
Poetry, JOHN CIARDI — Art, AD REINHARDT 
Music, EDWARD KILENY! and ERNST BACON 





PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
—Rates on book-lengths. 

—author ‘'Manuscript Technique"’ 


DEE SLEDGE 


4417-A West Side Drive Dallas 9, Texas 















ELEANOR KING 


Author's .Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Answer To Echols 
Sir: 

In “The Waning Woodpile,” Writer’s 1951 
Year Boox, Echols quotes twice directly from 
my two-part article in The Third Degree, house 
organ of The Mystery Writers of America, and 
then makes an indirect quote which doesn’t 
please me: “Walter Snow .. . puts the whole 
blame on low rates and poor editing, although 
the latter part is inverse reasoning on my part 
and perhaps Mr. Snow would not agree.” 

I believe there are a half dozen very shrewd 
pulp editors still operating but that they have 
been hampered by house policies on story rates, 
taboos, reprints and are too overworked to do 
consistently brilliant jobs. Three Pop. Pubs. edi- 
tors, Harry Widmer, Mike Tilden and Jake 
Jakobsson, for example, featured Echols’ ideal of 
character-motivated action stories in their de- 
tective books. Frequently every story in their 
mags was in this adult class. Had they not been 
compelled to shovel up old-fashioned reprints— 
neglecting even their best current authors who 
could have given continuity and distinct char- 
acter to their mags—I feel that the golden op- 
portunity of the new formats would have paid 
off in long odds. 

Charley Heckelmann, at Standard, and Bob 
Erisman, at Goodman, also are brilliant but 
hampered editors as was Mac Phillips of the old 
Wyn pulps. And 20 years ago Harry Steeger, per- 
sonally editing his then few mags, developed 
writers with rate increases and by using their 
occasional so-so stories under pseudonyms so 
that they wouldn’t miss a monthly issue—and 
a regular pay check. 

I wrote in The Third Degree: “Prosperous 
magazines spring only from shrewd editors with 
carefully developed stables of decently-paid writ- 
ers. The pulps have been cursed by mass pro- 
duction methods, overworked editors, neglected 
authors. In a typical chain, for example, as soon 
as one brilliant editor built up a particular de- 
tective magazine, he would be given three other 
sleuth books, two Westerns, one sports and one 
fantasy book. Where Butterick’s Adventure in 
its great days had six to eight men as sub-edi- 
tors—men like young Sinclair Lewis—your mod- 
ern pulp editor is lucky to have one Vassar gal 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS |-— 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want results: be 


Bere t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
your 


ipt. e fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





can help you. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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as first-reader for eight titles. Now publishers 
are investing in more clipping scissors, not edi- 
tors.” 

Echols’ piece rings the bell on most points. It 
would be invigorating to argue with him all 
night, with MWA pulp-graduates and pulpsters 
like Larry Blochman, Bruno Fischer, Jud Philips 
(Hugh Pentecost), Oscar Schisgall, Brett Halli- 
day (Davis Dresser, Hal Debrett, Don Davis, 
Peter Field, etc.), George Harmon Coxe, Day 
Keene (John Corbett, Donald King), Hal Masur, 
W. T. Brannon, Baynard Kendrick, Fred Brown, 
Bill Gault, and Ben Benson participating. 

I hope Echols will drop in at an MWA meet- 
ing (the first Wednesday of every month at the 
Fontainebleau Restaurant, 9 West 52nd St., New 
York) and let me buy him a couple of drinks. 
WALTER Snow, 

(William Sanders, Jim Hannon, etc.), 
25 Bain Street, 
Willimantic, Conn. 


Mr. And Mrs. America Grow Up 
Sir: 

Do you fully understand what Echols was get- 
ting at in his article, “The Waning Woodpile”’? 
Echols is not trying to put slick yarns on pulp 
paper. His idea is this: a mature pulp yarn for 
a mature pulp reader. Can anyone—perhaps 
other than an editor—miss his meaning? 

For further elaboration on the point to Echols’ 
article, refer to the Leonard Snyder piece in 
the YEAR Boox, for both Echols and Snyder 
slack their fictional thirst at the same fountain- 
head: inner conflict, which appeals to Mr. and 
Mrs. America’s mature mind, expressed in terms 
of action. I’ve a hunch that if and when wood- 
pulp gets around to offering mature readers ma- 
ture stories, many of the present cover-names 
will be absent from the pile (maybe most of 
the editors, too). 

Two years ago (when I was beating my brains 
out trying to sell mature stories to Western edi- 
tors), Al Echols told me to get the hell away 
from Westerns, to write, of all things, confessions 
and juvenile books. I chose juveniles—and I’m 
not sorry. That’s not the only thing Echols did 
for me. He has shown me how to study and 
work, has given me the means of acquiring a 
sound basis for an honest writing career. And 
now, having studied and learned a bit about 
mature writing, I see very clearly what is wrong 
with woodpulp and its editorship. Will the pulp 
Situation resolve itself in the foreseeable future? 
This writer doubts it. 

The Echols article proves that you believe 
every man has a right to be heard, that you have 
courage—and despite possible censure by wood- 
pulp editors—the interest of the free lance writer 
at heart. After all, you also published “Who Will 
Bell the Cat,” which showed up the evils in radio. 

ARTHUR J. PAULSEL, 
3125 Real St., 
Houston 17, Texas. 








MARLBORO 


FICTION WRITERS CONFERENCE 
August 19 — September 1 


Devoted to study of novel, short story, and 
juveniles, through workshops, lectures, in- 


dividual conferences, and manuscript criti- 
cism. Exceptional professional staff. Limited 
enrollment. Write Marlboro College, Marl- 
boro, Vermont, for bulletin. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID'S WRITERS COLONY 


For a profitable vacation in N. H. with priv. instr., room, meals. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 











1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).........-.- $1.00 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..........- 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
‘Va MA: IT SELL (A moe Technique)....... -06 

—WRITERS: TRY eg SHORTS (8 types Xe gy PE = oo 
8 WRITERS: LEARN TO toare (New appro: to writi 2.50 


bers ==! DEVIL’ ie HANDMAID » My historical novel of 169 3.50 
= hat I can aan wast I also teach by mail. 
Avaiiable for" lectures. References: Who’s Who In Illinois. 


Dundee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, Illinois 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
awless spelling, punctuation and 

bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents 





correct style, with 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 








Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL ST. LOUIS 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


June 7, 8, 9, 1951 


Seminars, Workshops, Lectures 
Led by Distinguished Local and 
Visiting Writers and Editors 
‘Manuscripts Analyzed 
For program or other > ae oe write Dr. Eugene 


‘age, Chairman, a Conference, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 


Subscription — Only Five Dollars 
























































The Byliners invite you to attend the 
8th SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE which features 


A program jampacked with the know-how 
of successful writing. 

Contests — $1000. 00 in cash prizes with 
written criticism for MSS entries. 

An award for a first publication — “The 
Book of 1951. . . . Southwest.” 
Contacts with editors and publishers. 
Entertainment: Sailing, beach picnics, a 
party at the King Ranch, the Awards 
Dinner, etcetera. 


On the Conference speaker’s staff, lecturing and 
assisting with forums and workshops are: Col. y Hoon 
ew, Jesuits hina a Nigel, J. Frank Dobie, Dr. Rudolph 
Kieve, ardlaw, Fred Gibson, Harnett T. PR cag 
Claud <7 Elizabeth Wheaton, Dr. Frank Good 

Frank Cheavens, Ruel McDaniel, John Randol h, Dr. 
Cleo Dawson, Fannie B. Welch, Cash Asher, Virginia 
Nielsen, Margaret Young, Fritz & Emilie Toepperwein, 
Virginia May Moffitt, Dorothy Nell Whaley, Ralph 
Fitz-Gibbon, Van Chandler, David Russell Dee "Walker, 
Dr. Robt. Rhode, Robert Lee Brothers, J. Meredith Tat- 
ton, Katherine E. Evans, Kenneth Weck kwell, Gerald 
Ashford, Eddie Cope, William B. Hartley, Charleen 
McClane yy. Austell Small, Paul Heard, W. A. Stigler, 
Frank Mo tt, » 1° oO. Naylor, Carol Hoff, Don Ward, 
ae ie Tinks and Audie Murphy (if picture production 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 2, 3, 4, 5, 1951 
Director Dee Woods 


406 So. Carancahua — Corpus Christi, Texas 
Headquarters: The Robert Driscoll Hotel 
































MORE CHECKS 


For New Writers 


Do you want honest, helpful professional 
guidance in writing stories and articles 
which will SELL? If you have average 
ability and determination, our personal, 
down-to-earth analysis of your efforts 
should start you cashing more checks soon. 

We know writing and publishing inside 
and out. Spent 11 years with one of 
America’s largest magazine publishers; sold 
hundreds of stories and articles under five 
different names; taught writing in a uni- 
versity. We can help YOU. Complete 
script analysis only $1 per thousand words; 
minimum for any script, $3. Interviews by 
appointment only. Free to every writer 
who sends script: “Perfect Formula for 
Writing Articles.” 


YOUNG and YOUNG 


620 Miami Savings Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio 











Twin Salers 
Sir: 

My twin sister and I are both writers. I am 
delighted to report my first major sale—a 5,000- 
word story sold to Modern Romances. My minor 
sales were nice, too, but there is nothing like 
the thrill of a big check. My twin (Mrs. Doro- 
thy Trainor, 1395 Ouimet St., St. Laurent, 
Quebec) started writing later than I, but has 
sold seven of her first 14 manuscripts. 

I’d like to hear from other Canadian confes- 
sion writers. 

Mrs. LituiaAn M. WYLIE, 
5720 Trans Island Avenue, 
Montreal 29, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Book On Reedy 
Sir: 

I am doing a book on William Marion Reedy 
of Reedy’s Mirror in St. Louis and would like 
to hear from anyone who knew him or has let- 
ters, papers, etc., that might help me. I will 
return whatever is sent to me in good condition. 

RussE.u E. Situ, 
The San Diego Union, 
San Diego 12, California. 


The Big Slap 
Sir: 

The strongest slap-in-the-face letter I have 
ever received from a client came in yesterday. 
It opened like this: “Who do you think you 
are?” After I gained my balance, I tried to 
analyze the letter I had sent this author a few 
days previously. It had been a fair letter of 
criticism on a short story. But my last sentence 
must have been the sting that turned honey into 
black-strap molasses: “Frankly, I think you 
could click by writing fact instead of fiction.” 

I had been honest in that conclusion. In 
years of agenting and writing, I have engineered 
many sales of articles where authors have failed 
on fiction, simply because these writers were 
natural reporters and not emotionalizers. In fact, 
many writers today suffer rejection-dyspepsia 
when with a little factual soda they’d burp a 
sale. It’s as natural as that. 

A young lady from Jacksonville once sent me 
a story based on a true love incident under a 
fig tree. The fig tree situation was so interest- 
ing that I suggested she put it into an article 
called “Figs In Florida.” It sold to a good 
market. Since then she has made many sales, 
because she is a natural informer rather than a 
feeler—which is the difference between fact and 
fiction. 

How many new writers are trying to feel when 
they should be informing? 

Ep Bonin, 

Literary & Publicity Agent, 

545 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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For A New Generation—A Lesson 
Sir: 

Comes the slump in the publishing field, and 
publishers are cutting corners with smaller for- 
mat, lower prices to the writer and wholesale 
reprints. What I want to point out is this: the 
editor has orders to retrench. He does it by using 
reprints. But he also wants to hold his magazine 
to the highest level possible, keep his old readers 
and gain new ones. So he chooses for reprinting 
the best stories available, the ones that got a lot 
of fan letters in their day and have been talked 
about whenever readers and writers got together. 


Take a look at the April Short Stories, one of 
the oldest and finest of the pulps: two novelettes 
and six short stories. And six of the eight are 
reprints from the craftsmen who made the ’20’s 
and ’30’s the era of the adventure yarn—Haycox, 
Spears, Dunn. There is even one of Captain 
Frederick Moore’s stories of Singing Sands Is- 
land, and any of the present generation who lost 
out on the doings at Wyatt’s Bamboo Hotel and 
the flute-playing Chink really missed a bet. Five 
will get you ten that we will be seeing the re- 
turn of the “Major” from the able pen of L. 
Patrick Greene and some of those priceless yarns 
by James Francis Dwyer. 

Those old-timers had story value — emotion, 
suspense, atmosphere — the lifeblood of any story, 
and just as valuable today as in the days when 
Friel, Mundy and Beatrice Grimshaw were twist- 
ing our hearts. It will pay a writer to watch 
the reprints as they appear and give them a lot 
of thought. 

Rex R. Benson, 
P. O. Box 1741, 
Fresno, California. 


No New Magazine 
Sir: 

Plans to publish News Magazine have been 
dropped. Manuscripts with return postage have 
been returned. If any material has not been 
returned, the writer should contact us and enclose 
sufficient postage. 

Don Swain, 
4153 Orchard Lane, 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio. 


Twayne Winner 
Sir: 

The winner of our second annual Twayne 
First Book Contest is Rosemary Thomas, whose 
volume of verse, Immediate Sun, was chosen 
from more than 300 entries. All manuscripts 
have been returned except those without names 
or addresses and some which the Post Office 
returned to us for insufficient address. 

Jacos StTeinsera, Editor, 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 

42 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Already Soild Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


.. ‘As I enter the last half of my train- 
': ing, I have gained in knowledge and 
confidence far more than the tuition 
price. Two feature articles I sub- 
mitted to the Boston Post were ac- 
cepted. My suggestion to all would- 
be writers is ‘Learn to write the right 
way, through N.I.A.’ ”’—Mrs. Mir- 
jam A. Hayes, Savannah Beach, Ga. 


How Do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, wait- 
ing for the day to come when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery “I am a writer?”’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all 
know that, in our time, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) 

n writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to oaiin—deeeions their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of erica bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the 
training that has produced so many successful writers. 


Learn to write by writing 


Nee Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it, and, which at the same time, develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe struck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors, and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or ‘more, 
that can often be earned for material that es little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, 
sports, travel, local and club activities, etc.—things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


A chance to 
test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test | This course 
tells Bo gore | _you possess the funda- A d 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writi acute observation, dra- P prove 
matic instinct, creative imagination, For 
etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. The 








Veterans: 


coupon will bring it, without obliga- Veterans’ 
tion. Newspaper Institute of America, es 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, Training 








N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper InstiTUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about writing for profit. 





Mr. 
Nt a ee as 0 ree. ee Ser oe eee eT 
Miss 
eet ye eee ee 
rf Check here if you are eliaible under the G.!. Bill of Rights. 
(All cor d fidential. No will call on 7%} 
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Market For Novels 
Sir: 

In order to better its 1950 record of 328 book 
sales, the Donald MacCampbell Agency, special- 
izing in book-length fiction for pocket-book mar- 
kets, reprint as well as original, is currently 
soliciting additional writers for its original 25 
and 35-cent love and mystery markets. We are 
loaded with Western writers and the bars are 
up until new outlets can be established, but the 
present demand for mysteries and sexy love 
stories, 52,000 to 60,000 words, is considerably 
greater than the supply. 

Mysteries may be either suspense stories or 
whodunits and the rates vary from $1,000 to 
$2,000 against standard pocket-sized book royal- 
ties. 

The love novels should be earthy and should 
contain three or four torrid love scenes. Rates 
for these range from $500 to $2,000 on either 
“flat” or royalty basis. Sex is one form of enter- 
tainment that television cannot kill and we look 
for a real boom this summer in the love books. 
DonaLtp MacCamPBELL, 

16 East 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


First Sales 
Sir: 

Thanks to your magazine, I sold my first two 
stories to The American Farm Youth Magazine. 
“The Last Survivor” and “For the Love of a 
Windmill” appeared in the February and March 
issues this year. 

Huser “Jack” CUNNINGHAM, 
815 N. Gilbert St., 
Danville, Illinois. 





¢ Manhunting Department: Robert E. Berk, 
manager of the Trade News and Feature Serv- 
ice, P. O. Box 371, La Porte, Indiana, is looking 
for Carl A. Pierson, editor of “Designs,” for- 
merly located at 6705 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

Arthur Gale, editor of “Mr.,” has a $50 check 
waiting for Bob Hughes, whose last address was 
in the Bronx, New York. 

Larry Schieber, 244 Timon Street, Buffalo 8, 
N. Y., is looking for John Welsh, who was with 
“Stars and Stripes” in North Africa and Italy. 

Harmon Bellamy, 588 Dickinson St., Spring- 
field 8, Mass., has lost track of Peggy O’More, 
alias Peggy Blocklinger or Jeanne Bowman, for- 
merly at 1328 Fernside Blvd., Alameda, Calif. ; 
June Jennifer, alias Patricia Lee, formerly of 
Box 403, Mojave, Calif.; Gene Rider, once of 
148 E. 48th St., New York City ; and Watkins E. 
Wright, once of 123 W. 80th St., New York City. 


Writer’s Digest is holding a check for Dorothy 
Mo Elgort, whose address has been misplaced.— 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 


for it now. 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, published 
by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
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Writing the 
Confession 
Story 


BY Dorotuy CoLLETT 


A practical guide to the technique of confession 
writing with sample stories outlined to show 
step-by-step development. 

Professional writers as well as beginners 
may profitably study Dorothy Collett’s 
easy-to-follow instructions in this highly 
readable book. She analyzes ten elements 
of the typical confession story and shows 
how to use them effectively. 


190 pages; $2.50 








The WRITER, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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(Drawn from a recent photo of 
Steve Meredith, aged 17 months.) 











Well, all right, since you have us cornered, we might as well admit that — because the 
gentleman i in the picture is a relative — he may have been a little prejudiced in making 
his choice of an agent. And since you, presumably, have no relative who is a literary agent, 
be have to make your choice strictly on the facts, here are the facts. 

. You want an agent who is prompt. Every script sent to SMLA is acknowledged immediately 
7a. receipt, so that you never have to worry about whether a script may have been lost en route in the 
mails. And the report on your script is made to you within an absolute maximum of two wecks, so that 
you never experience those periods of month upon month of absolute silence while you wonder if your 
script has been mislaid somewhere under a pile of old laundry. 

2. You want an agent who is centrally located. SMLA’s offices are on Fifth Avenue corner 47th 
Street, down the street from Collier's and The American Magazine and Woman’s Home Companion and 
up the street from Pageant and Real Story, and around the corner from Doubleday and Simon and 
Schuster and dozens of others — in the direct center of the publishing area. This proximity enables SMLA 
to keep its fingers on the editorial pulse — know of market needs and changes minutes after they happen. 

3. You want an agent who is honest. Any writer who has ever worked with SMLA will assure you 
of the firm’s absolute honesty and frankness — based on SMLA’s constant realization that no firm can 
gain respect or prolonged success through hogwash. If a submitted script is hopeless and should be 
buried without honors, you’ll be told so, and exactly why, so that you may avoid those errors on future 
material. You'll also find that SMLA believes in earning its pay. Therefore, if a submitted script is 
unsalable as it stands but can be repaired, you'll be given the facts so that you may repair the script, 
and, without additional charge, return it to SMLA for sale. And if your script is salable as it stands, 
it will be sold to the best possible market at best possible rates, and sale of subsidiary rights covered via 
SMLA’s offices and affiliates throughout the world. 

4. You want an agent who brings results. In 1950, SMLA sold six thousand manuscripts to 
magazine and book publishers, syndicates, and radio, television, play, and motion picture producers— 
nearly nine hundred of these for entirely new writers. Because SMLA realizes that it must constantly 
replenish its client-list of established writers with promising new writers, every script which comes to 
SMLA receives the same careful and considerate attention as every other script — one of the main 
reasons, perhaps, for SMLA’s year-after-year record as one of the largest sellers of manuscript material 
in the country. 


TERMS: 

Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . » Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be certain to 
help... .” —Nashville Daily Tennessean. 





Order your copy from your 4 baaerenett. or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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You don’t have to know a brain surgeon or a 
movie producer to write slick glamour stories. 


All you have to know is the average slick reader. 


slick glamour 


By Charles Simmons 


Ir you’RE writinGc for the slicks, their 
standard is the absolute standard, and if 
you don’t accept it as such, you’re in the 
wrong game. Run through any three copies 
of Collier’s or The Saturday Evening Post. 
They have their differences. Collier’s seems 
to play up its articles, the Post, its fiction. 
Collier's stories are shorter, snappier, less 
pretentious; the Post’s are fuller, rely less 
on plot and more on character development 
and background. Occasionally, the Post may 
even publish a literary story, or at least a 
story by a quality writer like William Faulk- 
ner. These are true differences, and they 
must be kept in mind. But when similar 
media of communication like the various 
slicks are reaching vast audiences, they are 
bound to have a great number of basic 
problems in common. 

The readers of slick magazines, one editor 
told me, seem to feel that the editors are 
personally responsible for the moral in- 
tegrity of the magazine’s fictional charac- 
ters. And, in a way, the editors are respon- 
sible because they do have the power to 
change the facts in stories. That’s one prob- 
lem, basically an ethical one. Another head- 
ache, the one I want to talk about, is 
essentially a psychological and esthetic one, 
the problem of reader identification and 
understanding. 

Probably 20 percent of the slick stories 
published today deal with America’s 





glamour-people, with the few select Ameri- 
cans who hold glamour jobs: the brain 
surgeons, the models, the Hollywood and 
Broadway stars and directors, the magazine 
photographers, newspaper reporters, crim- 
inal lawyers, publicity agents, television 
entertainers, college professors, scientists. 
Slick editors present such tales so that their 
readers, who lead humdrum lives, can 
identify themselves with characters who 
lead interesting, colorful, dramatic lives. 
But in writing glamour stories, the slick 
writer is on the spot. If he actually knows 
glamorous people and were to present them 
as they are, there would be such an intel- 
lectual and social gap between the reader 
and the characters that satisfactory identi- 
fication would be impossible, and the story 
would flop with the slick audience. The 
slick writer must take a smart young adver- 
tising executive, who earned a Phi Beta 
Kappa key at college, who makes $20,000 
a year, who leads a relatively stimulating 
life inte'l--tually and socially—the writer 





Graduate of Columbia University, picture 
editor of Funk and Wagnall’s Encyclopedia 
for two years, now with the New York 
Times Book Review, one novel scrapped 
and one in the works, fiction sales to Es- 
quire and article sales to the pulps—that’s 
the Simmons story. 
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must take this man and cut him down to 
size for the reader who never went to 
college, did average work in high school, 
makes $3,000 or $4,000 a year and thinks 
accordingly, who, in short, is intellectually 
quite naive. The writer must do all this 
and still present a character that the reader 
will accept as a big man, as the kind of 
man he’d like to be if he were an adver- 
tising executive. 

Slicks have a way of taking, say a sup- 
posedly famous portrait painter, and mak- 
ing him act and think just as any slick 
reader might. The reader becomes that 
painter, assumes his problems and solves 
them right along with the painter. Even 
after the story is finished, some of the hero’s 
fame, money, temperament, skill and intel- 








ligence remains with the reader. But if you 
were to introduce him into the studio or 
home of such an artist in real life, that 
same reader probably would be bored or 
shocked. Very little identification would be 
possible; witness the slick reader’s apathy 
toward actual painting. But the slick writer, 
through his craft, can make the fictional 
painter’s art seem appealing and worthy. 
The writer’s problem lies in the fact that 
glamour-people are entirely different from 
the people who want to read about them 
and from the readers’ conception of them. 
The differences aren’t merely ones of *de- 
gree. Most ordinary people, I think, are 
rather nice. On the other hand, most ca- 
tors I’ve met have been narcissistic prigs 
who have succeeded in their profession 
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“We're newspapermen, Dad. We’re’phoning in our story.” 
pap P f 
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because they remained exhibitionistic ado- 
lescents after other people grew up. The 
few advertising executives I know are a 
pretty plain looking lot; either they’re un- 
scrupulous charlatans who'd lie to St. Peter 
to get another account, or they’re sorry they 
did not become poets and starve in a garret. 
So it goes. You, the writer, must sweeten 
them up, or cut them down, or, better, dis- 
card the originals altogether. 

However well you may know a glamour- 
person, what you must know really well is 
the man who will read your story. It would 
be simpler if he were only the reader who 
never went to college, earns $4,000 a year, 
was never within arm’s length of a truly 
beautiful and intelligent woman. Although 
this reader represents the largest segment 
of the diverse audience slick writers and 
editors must please, college men will read 
your piece, and women who never went 
past grammar school, and people who have 
read the slicks for 20 years and are thor- 
oughly jaded by them. Every fictional 
character is achieved by symbols. You must 
create your glamour characters with sym- 
bols which will say “actor” or “scientist” or 
“model” to the average reader but still not 
alienate the reader who knows and under- 
stands the real thing. 


Take an advertising executive, and sup- 
pose you want to imply in your story that 
he has intellectual interests, that he is a 
“brain” as well as a successful business 
man. You might mention that he amuses 
himself by translating Latin poetry. You’d 
have to bring that out artfully, though, 
or the reader might immediately type your 
hero as an impractical dreamer. What do 
you do? You also mention that he is de- 
voted to swimming and horseback riding. 
That keeps him from being a book-worm. 
Then you mention that an authority in the 
field of Latin literature has taken your 
hero’s hobby seriously and wants to see the 
translations published because they’d be a 
genuine contribution to literature. Now 
your hero has money, a fine mind, a fine 
body and a touch of genius. What male 
wouldn’t be happy to identify with such 
a man? What woman could fail to fall 
in love with him? 

Most glamour slicks are light pieces, full 


of chatter that is just as snappy, witty, and 
amusing as the author can make it. An 
interesting example of this type of story ap- 
peared not long ago in the Post, “A Date 
with a Producer,” by Robert Carson. The 
story is about two young immigrants to 
Hollywood and their efforts to break into 
pictures. Teresa Bragg, “slim, black-haired, 
dewey-eyed, appropriately curved,” and 
her roommate Gwendolyn Craddock, “a 
compact little dancer with a homely, amus- 
ing face and a brassy voice,” through the 
ingenuity of the former, get to meet John 
Arbuthnot, “tall, intense, tweedy, crop- 
haired . . . young, unmarried, (whose) 
mode of living was eccentric . . . success 
undeniable, absent-mindedness already a 
legend and who looked remarkably like 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, the celebrated 
physicist.” 

Arbuthnot, the young, independent 
movie-maker, is represented only incident- 
ally as a successful business man. Actually, 
he is something of a genius, since he has 
“brought a new realism to the screen.” 
This characterization is necessary because 
slick readers have become accustomed to 
seeing successful Hollywood producers por- 
trayed as fat, ammoral pigs. The magic 
phrase “new realism” calls forth vague no- 
tions of Roberto Rossellini and John Hus- 
ton, both romantic and unorthodox men of 
tremendous talent. These two real-life 
movie-makers have been presented to the 
American people through the newspapers 
and magazines in such a way as to imply 
that their artistic triumphs are closely 
geared, if not entirely due, to their eccentri- 
city. America’s slick audience, which means 
its movie, radio and television audience as 
well, seems ready to fall in love with the 
possessor of legitimate artistic talent only if 
he is eccentric and unorthodox. Otherwise, 
he may be admired, but he will not be 
taken to the mass’s heart. 

As the story progresses, John Arbuthnot 
emerges not only as the absent-minded ec- 
centric we were warned he was, but as a 
befuddled half-wit, who could make money 
and win a proud heart only in the slick 
fiction world. But Carson, the author, has 
been spared the necessity of supporting his 

(Continued on page 73) 
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There’s nothing like starting at the 
bottom—in jail—with a cardboard 
typewriter and a college grammar. 


F rigates in 


By Robert Carlton 


OuTSWE THE window George Raft’s Cadil- 
lac sparkled in the late afternoon sunlight. 
An old man with white whiskers lingered at 
the curb. Inside Bernard Smith’s office all 
was warm and cozy. The head of Para- 
mount’s story department frowned at his 
big walnut desk. In the far corner, Gordon 
Molson of Lewis and Molson settled deeper 
into his leather chair. He crossed his legs 
nonchalantly, as the better Hollywood 
agents do in time of crisis. The studio steno 
tucked his pencil behind his ear. 

It was strange that I was sitting in 
Smith’s office. It was even more strange that 
Gordon Molson had signed me to six copies 
of a seven-year agency contract that morn- 
ing. I pinched myself to see if I were the 
guy who'd just finished pitching to Smith 
45 minutes of story. I hurt, so I was the 


y- 

Smith quit frowning. He said: “I like the 
story, but it will cost three million to pro- 
duce. Those two frigates you’ve put in at 
the end will take two hundred men. Pro- 
ducers are economy-minded nowadays.” 

Dreamily, I said: “We'll take the frigates 
out.” 

“No,” Smith said, “that would ruin the 
plot.” 
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I hardly heard the man. I was thinking 
back down that lonely road. Problems—I’d 
certainly had plenty of problems. So what 
was a frigate more or less? 


Sunlight slanted through the bars, lay 
melancholy shadows on the cell floor. I dug 
through the stack of old magazines under 
the washbowl. I’d read the pictorials, the 
fact detectives, and the fiction pulps. Hun- 
gry for anything that would get my mind ~ 
off jail, I pulled out a dog-eared WrirTER’s 
Dicest. The year was 1938. I’d been selling 
whiskey to the Indians, which is strictly 
against the law. 

I thumbed through the magazine. I’d 
supposed all writing was done in a kind of 
cataleptic trance. I was surprised to find 
that a person could learn to write. After 
lights out, I lay on my bunk and thought 
it over. All my life I’d been a scribbler. I'd 
scribbled high school essays, letters to news- 
paper editors, poetry. Once I had scribbled 
what I believed was a novel. Now, I came 
to a momentous decision. 

A few days later the sheriff called me 
into his office. Spread on his desk was the 
script I was missing. 

“What the hell goes on?” he demanded. 
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“Well,” I said, not without dignity, “I 
have decided to become a writer.” 

“Huh,” he said. “An exposé of jail con- 
ditions!” He called a deputy. “Throw him 
in solitary,” he ordered. “See to it he doesn’t 
get paper or pencil.” 

Later the sheriff reclassified me as a 
harmless nut and permitted me my play- 
things. 

I'd only completed two years of high 
school, so I felt an aching void where my 
education was supposed to be. I begged a 
grammar from the church folks who sere- 
naded us on Sunday. Lead Kindly Light! 
It was a college grammar. I recommend a 
college grammar to all would-be writers 
with tenth-grade educations. In addition to 
syntax, it will teach you that nothing is im- 
possible. 

I had no typewriter. I did manage a key- 
board chart, swiped from a deputy with 
ambitions to become a court reporter. I 
lay on my bunk and tapped out sentences 
on an imaginary typewriter, so that when 
the day came I could use a real typewriter. 

The day finally came. I hurried to Los 
Angeles, not because Los Angeles is a 
literary mecca, but because I thought it 
prudent to get the hell out of Indian Ter- 
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ritory. I converted Mrs. Cole’s garage into 
a “studio.” Days, I sold classified advertis- 
ing for a newspaper. Nights, I wrote. For 
10 years I got nothing but rejections. 

Ten years. At times the desire to write 
died to a very feeble flame. Again, it flared. 
I lived a long time on spec alone. Most 
writers have. Not even the Chicago Daily 
News or McClure’s Newspaper Syndicate 
would buy my short-shorts for $5 apiece. 

I tried the love pulps. I rented a shack 
at the beach, where atmospheric conditions 
were right. The titles of those stories tell 
all: “Blue Moon,” “Beautiful Boss,” “Love 
News.” Over a September week-end I 
wrote one called “The Admiral Was 
Home,” an odd-titled love story. Jane 
Littel, then editor of Popular’s Love Book, 
sent me my first note. She was extremely 
kind. She liked the story, but she couldn’t 
buy it because I’d left out the hero. Heroes, 
it seemed, were indispensable to love pulps. 

I began toting a typewriter around in my 
car. One summer evening, when I was beat- 
ing the bushes for a string of small newspa- 
pers, I blew into Laguna Beach, a watering 
place on the California shore inhabited by 
writers and artists. While I was under the 
influence of a few cocktails or perhaps the 
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town’s artistic climate, a cop observed me 
wandering down Laguna’s main drag, 
dressed in a tux, and carrying my type- 
writer piggy-back. The cop stopped me. 

“Well, buddy,” he said, “where are you 
going?” 

“One side,” I told him. “I’m not bother- 
ing you. I’m looking for a place to write.” 

You may have these periods, when 
bathed in the pure white light of despera- 
tion, you don’t give a damn what the world 
thinks. You can do just so much yearning 
in secret, and no more. For a time, I had to 
shout my dream from the housetops. 

After the war, writing still ached in my 
bones—a distant, dull ache under tissues of 
living. I didn’t return to selling, advertising, 
the world I’d known. I took a very humble 
job on a parking lot. Occasionally, I’d 
pass a newsstand and feel a vague nostalgia. 

My disease flared again quite unexpect- 
edly. I got an idea for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Out of nowhere. With no warn- 
ing, there I was plunked in front of a type- 
writer again. That the Post didn’t want the 
idea is incidental. I was fulfilling the tra- 
dition. Writing that first story for the Post 
is like running up the British flag when an 
English child is born on foreign soil. 

It came over me in waves, like young 
love. I wrote slick stories feverishly, and 
when the rejections arrived, I tossed them 
over my shoulder like confetti. Somewhere 
along the line, I wrote a 500-word blurb 
for “Amusing Experiences” at Blue Book. 
Nothing important. Just a little warming- 
up exercise before another Collier's yarn. 

I came home one afternoon from my job. 
Ten years without a sale! A hundred 
stories? Two hundred? I forget. I opened 
the mailbox and found a letter from Don- 
ald Kennicott of Blue Book with a check 
for $25. Blue Book would print my “Amus- 
ing Experience.” Thank you. 

I sat in a chair and cried. 

That first sale gives you a tremendous lift 
psychologically. The chances are that by 
the time you make it, you’ve knowingly or 
unknowingly mastered fiction fundamentals, 
and have your plot bones located. What is 
this thing called plot? I haven’t yet learned 
anything about love, but I’ve learned plenty 
about plot. :, 
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A plot begins with a story idea that fits 
an accepted form. To illustrate: one night 
I emerged from a restaurant with a dime in 
my hand, the change from a midnight 
snack, my bankroll. I studied the coin with 
an intentness peculiar to a person consider- 
ing his last dime. It was an old, thin dime, 
the Liberty head worn smooth from han- 
dling. I could barely make out the mint 
date—1906. 

Suppose, I thought, this dime was a 
token of death? Suppose a man received a 
thin dime as advance notice that he’d soon 
get a bullet in him? The dime became a 
story idea. 

A title suggested itself —“The Thin 
Dime.” A form suggested itself—the detec- 











tive story. I rushed home and began to plot. 
The basic plot was old as the hills—the one 
about pursuit. A newspaperman runs off 
with a gangster’s girl, marries her. A year 
later the gangster locates the couple, sends 
the newsguy a thin, 1906 dime. Since it’s 
known that the gangster sends all his vic- 
tims 1906 dimes (that was the year of his 
birth), our hero knows he’s as good as but- 
tered. 

The plot develops along time-honored 
lines. The gangman frames the hero with 
murder. Caught between the cops and the 
killer, the hero struggles. His wife returns 
to the gangman, hoping to save her hus- 
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band’s life. All is lost. At the last moment, 
the hero gets himself out of the mess. How? 
We come back to the dime. Everybody 
knows the gangman gives his victims 1906 
dimes. So the hero frames the gangman. He 
phones the guy that he’s about to commit 
suicide—but he’s going to make it look like 
murder by placing a 1906 dime near his 
body. When the gangman rushes in to keep 
from being framed, he’s nailed. In the end, 
of course, the hero tosses the gangman the 
dime. Harry Widmer of Popular Publica- 
tions bought “Death’s Engraved Dime” for 
the February, 1950, issue of All-Story De- 
tective. 

The point is: plot is the business of ex- 
panding a story idea through a series of 
complications and conflict sequences to an 
acceptable conclusion. Once you have a 
good salable story formula, plotting be- 
comes an elastic thing. My formula is 
simple. It’s the formula every selling writer 
uses. I get my hero in a lot of trouble, 
which gets steadily worse, then at the end 
I get him out—acts of God excluded. 

You get story ideas at the oddest times— 
when you're bussing your best girl, brushing 
your teeth, or running for the last train 
from Long Beach. One night I got one in 
the middle of Hollywood Boulevard, where, 
some people say, a story idea hasn’t been 
born for years. I was window-shopping in 
front of a store showing a collection of 
Hopi kochinas—the feathered, doll-like 
replicas of the gods the Hopi Indians once 
worshiped. Since I had an enduring interest 
in Indians, I studied the collection closely. 
The Hopis had kochinas for rain-making, 
childbirth, the warpath, and so forth. One 
ebony doll painted with weird orange and 
green stripes grinned at me fiendishly. He 
was the Death Kochina. I put him instant- 
ly to work as the clue found beside the 
body, the pivot around which the plot 
would revolve. He earned $250 for me 
from Clark Kinnaird of King Features 
Syndicate. 

Once you’ve learned to plot and made 
your first sale, you’re over the big hump. 
You’re in. Two people think you’re good— 
you and an editor. After that, more and 
more, treatment sells stories. Treatment, re- 
duced to its simplest terms, is the way you 


handle a yarn. It is the big gulf separating 
the beginner from the professional, and it 
can be crossed only over a bridge of words. 

Let’s take an excerpt from “Love News,” 
one of my often-rejected love pulps. Boy 
meets girl: 

Janice herself answered the door 
when Tod called that evening. She was 
slimly exquisite in her dramatic black 
evening gown, a string of pearls woven 
into her red-gold hair. She took his 
hat and coat and accompanied him 
into the high-ceilinged salon. He 
looked every inch the successful poli- 
tician, impeccable in his sleek dinner 
jacket. He carried his ruggedly hand- 
some head high. His walk was easy and 
confident. It would be thrilling to be 
married to him—perhaps to be the wife 
of the next governor.... 

Here’s the paragraph a few years later: 
Janice let the bell ring a third time 
before she went to the door. She wanted 
the black evening gown to have the 
proper dramatic effect, and waiting 
would make him more appreciative. 
Just before she opened the door, she 
paused to give the pearls woven into 
her red-gold hair a final, confident pat. 
He stood there, tall and dignified, 
as if he were about to address the Ca- 
meo Woman’s Club, but no words 
came. She smiled and led him into the 
living room. She liked striking him 
speechless. It was another minor suc- 
cess in her campaign to become the 
next governor’s wife. 
Essentially the difference is in entering into 
your character and your story. In Holly- 
wood they call it “getting into the scene.” 
You can sit at your typewriter and emote 
until the perspiration runs in rivers, but 
until you learn to transmit the emotion to 
the reader, you won’t sell. Introduce your 
characters in action. Put across a character’s 
reaction to situation, to other characters, to 
locale. In other words, get with it. 

Get with your description and dialogue, 
too. Here’s a fragment of description: 

They strolled down a _ poppy-bor- 
dered walk. She plucked one of the 
flowers and tucked it in her hair. Then 

(Continued on page 51) 
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How to write up jokes, anecdotes, 
informational items, epigrams, plus a 
list of the 15 best markets for fillers. 


SMALL STUFF ‘N’ NONSENSE 


By Roy Denial 


“DEAR MR. DENIAL,” the letter began, “thank 
you for sending us the item about Audie 
Murphy and Wanda Hendrix. It is being 
placed on file for possible use in a later 
issue of Reader's Digest. Since we cannot 
now say....” In spirit I was three blocks 
down the street, cashing a check at the 
bank. “Just think,’ I mumbled to myself 
pleasantly, “I used to think I didn’t have 
time to write.” 

I had always wanted to write. But after 
the war I came home, got an office job 
that kept me busy from nine to five, and 
that was that. No writing. I was too busy 
in the morning, too tired in the evening. 
Then one day while I was playing billiards 
with a friend, I came to my senses. My com- 
panion, a teacher, had always wanted to 
be a writer, too. But he said he was “too 
busy.” After a day’s teaching, he “didn’t 
feel much like sitting at a typewriter.” His 
words stung—because his excuses were the 
same as mine. If I had time to play bil- 
liards, I had time to write. 

As it turned out, Audie and Wanda got 
a divorce without consulting me before 
Reader's Digest had a chance to publish 
my anecdote, but I didn’t care because at 
last I was writing regularly. In the few 
years since then, I have sold $300 worth of 
fillers to 26 different magazines—in my 
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spare time. I have discovered that business- 
like determination, even more than talent, 
is what a would-be writer needs to get him 
started. 

In publications that regularly buy short 
items, the proportion of this material to 
the number of stories is surprising. I re- 
cently checked over random copies of three 
leading magazines in the filler-buying field: 

1. The April issue of Reader's Digest 

published 38 articles and 87 fillers. 

2. In April Coronet published 32 arti- 

cles and 50 fillers. 

3. In March Magazine Digest pub- 

lished 29 articles and 51 fillers. 

These figures fluctuate from month to 
month, of course, but the ratio invariably 
favors bottom-of-the-page paragraphs. 
There’s a demand for these items even 
among the hundreds of publications which 
don’t make a point of using fillers. Take 
the Wall Street Journal. That might not 
seem a likely spot for anecdotes and short 
humor, but they use a sprinkling of anec- 
dotes and epigrams every day, between 60 
and 70 a month. 

Whether the filler you write is paid for 
on a “flat fee” basis (anywhere from $1 
to $100) or at a per-word rate (I’ve 
received from a half-cent to 70 cents a 
word), enough magazines use the brief 
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stuff to provide you with a steady flow of 
small checks if you’re energetic. And the 
brevity and relative simplicity of filler writ- 
ing enable you to turn out a volume of sal- 
able pieces by writing for only a short 
time each day. But those few hours must 
be creative—time when you are actually 
writing, not fishing for ideas. The ideas 
you pick up on your way to work, on your 
lunch hour, at night, and even while you’re 
working. Maybe one of the fellows at the 
office has a funny story to tell. Keep a note- 
book and jot down the best jokes you hear, 
first making sure— 

1. That the joke isn’t shady. Popular 
magazines won’t buy off-color jokes. 

2. That the joke isn’t merely amusing. 
The funny ones are easiest to sell, the 
amusing ones, hardest. 

3. That the joke has a definite punch 
line which you can build up to and which 
will bring a laugh. 

Some months ago a fellow at the office 
was telling a story about a Civil War 
veteran. I later wrote down the tale, tight- 
ened it up, and shipped it off to Country 
Gentleman. Back came an immediate ac- 
ceptance check for $5. Here’s the story as 
Country Gentleman published it: 

Though nearly eighty-five, Jeb Wil- 
liams was still quite active and mighty 
proud that, despite a weakness for 
strong drink, he had survived many of 
his friends who served with him in the 
Civil War. On his eighty-fifth birthday 
the local small-town newspaper play- 
fully called Jeb a “bottle-scarred vet- 
eran of the Civil War.” OP Jeb Wil- 
liams, fightin’ mad, stormed into the 
newspaper editor's office and de- 
manded this phrase be corrected in a 
forthcoming issue. 

Next week in the column of his 
newspaper the editor replied: “When 
we called Jeb Williams a “bottle-scar- 
red veteran” last week, everyone knew 
we really meant that Jeb was a “bat- 
tle-scared veteran.” 

Contributing jokes and word-of-ear funny 
stories to the magazines may seem like an 
unimaginative way to begin free lancing, 
but this kind of writing gives you practice 
in putting together the story-type piece and 














































trains you for one of the best-paid kinds 
of filler writing—the anecdote. In struc- 
ture, the anecdote is similar to the joke, 
except that it depends more on character- 
ization and atmosphere to put across its 
humor. How often have you met a “char- 
acter” whose chance remark or sharp retort 
made you laugh? Funny experiences can’t 
be anticipated. Yet many of them are funny 
enough to sell—if you capture the mood 
and phraseology of the incident while it’s 
still fresh in your mind. 

The first move in getting a joke or an 
anecdote ready for market is to choose the 
most effective way of telling the story. If the 
experience actually happened to you, it 
can be told in the first person. If it’s an 
incident you heard about, use the third per- 
son. But regardless of which viewpoint you 
select, the process of working an anecdote 
into shape involves three steps: 

1. Write out the entire experience. 

2. Pick out the punch line. 

3. Build story toward the punch line. 
One of my sales to V.F.W. Magazine, an 
anecdote entitled “Soldiers With Sensitive 
Ears,” grew out of the three-step procedure 
I’ve outlined. First, I put down the ex- 
perience just as I recalled it: 

A bunch of us just back from several 
years infantry service in Europe were 
riding a troop train across New Jersey 
on our way to a Separation Center. 
All during the trip we kept joking and 
talking about what good times we’d 
had on the other side. We wondered 
whether things would seem strange 
here in the United States now that 
we'd been away so long. A couple of 
the fellows made cracks about some of 
the luscious signorinas we’d seen in 
Italy. One guy remarked that nothing 
could beat the mademoiselles of France. 
But the corporal argued that Amer- 
ican women were the nicest of any. 
We all laughed. Later on, the train 





Roy Denial is a spare-time writer. For- 
merly with International News Service, now 
managing editor of Design News, he sells 
a steady stream of fillers, and articles and 
fiction to magazines from Catholic World 
to Nation’s Business. 
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stopped in a small town. At this we 
were overjoyed because we wanted a 
chance to stretch our legs. But the 
sergeant wouldn’t let us off the train. 
“We just stopped to take on water,” 
he said. About that time someone I 
took to be a man in overalls got on 
the train. But when I looked again, 
I could see that the worker was 
actually a grease-smeared, middle-aged 
woman dragging the hose onto the 
train to fill the water cabinet. She 
didn’t pay much attention to us, but 
she did swear several times at the 
hose. We were amazed at how violent 
she got whenever anything went wrong. 
During one of her sessions when the 
air was practically blue with cuss- 
words, one of the men in our group 
called out in a loud voice that I’m 
sure she could hear: “Take it easy, 
lady, there’s soldiers on this train.” 
This got a laugh all around—except 
from the woman herself. 
In that form the item wasn’t salable, but it 
contained the germ of a sure-fire anecdote. 
To begin with, the punch line is, “Take 
it easy, lady, there’s soldiers on this train!” 
All action in the anecdote must help make 
that line as forceful as possible. The follow- 
ing ideas are absolutely essential to doing 


the job: 
A. “bunch of us just back . . . service in 
Europe . . . troop train . . . on our way 
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to a Separation Center. ... 

B. “cracks about luscious signorinas . . . 
mademoiselles .. . but are American women 
nicest of all? ....” 

C. “train stops . . . grease-smeared, 
middle-aged woman in overalls gets on to 
fill water cabinet.” 

D. “woman swears several times . . . at 
fouled hose... .” 

E. “one of our men calls out “Take it 
easy, lady, there’s soldiers on this train!’ ” 
Now that the nonessential information that 
clutters a story-filler has been boiled off, 
the story can be built toward the punch 
line. 

Since shorts over 500 words are hard to 
sell, keep yours from 50 to 300 words when- 
ever possible. But no matter how brief the 
anecdote, cross out every word or phrase 
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that does not advance the incident. In the 
published version of “Soldiers With Sensi- 
tive Ears,” note how each word was selected 
for its effectiveness and how even the origi- 
nal punch line was modified to give it more 
power. 

After two or three years overseas, 
several of us at last found ourselves 
aboard a troop train heading across 
New Jersey for an Army Separation 
Center. Since we were so newly re- 
turned to our native country, all we 
could talk about during the trip was 
the exciting prospect of seeing an 
American woman again. All of us 
agreed that no matter how friendly the 
signorinas and mademoiselles had been, 
they never could have replaced the 
gentler breed of woman so common to 
the United States. 

At a small station near the border 
of New Jersey, the train halted to take 
on water. Before we were quite pre- 
pared, up clambered a brawny, grease- 
smeared middle-aged woman, dressed 
in overalls—obviously an employee of 
the railroad. Word quickly got around 
the coach and in a moment every G.I. 
had his eye on her, watching intently 
for some faint sign of friendliness and 
typical feminine pleasantry. 

At first she worked quietly, paying 
no attention to us as she endeavored 
to pull the water hose into place. Sud- 
denly, however, when the hose became 
fouled among hooks at the side of the 
coach, there issued from her the most 
full-throated, uninhibited stream of 
profanity we had heard since we left 
the troopship. Our mouths agape, we 
waited patiently for the flood of vitu- 
peration to recede. But it didn’t. It 
went on and on for several minutes 
until the very coach windows seemed 
to shake with the violence of her fury. 

Finally, unable to bear it any longer, 
one of our number slowly stood up, 
faced the perspiring woman, and said: 

“Please, madam, there are soldiers 
on this train!” 

Barney Yanofsky, editor of V. F. W. Maga- 
zine, paid me three cents a word for that 
anecdote because, first, it is a good story, 
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second, it is carefully written, and third, it 
is short. Those three points, in that order, 
are good measuring-sticks for any anecdote. 

Some things you observe or stumble upon 
don’t lend themselves to story telling. For- 
tunately, there’s also a good-paying and 
more varied market for the informational 
filler. To begin with, the historical short is 
popular with a number of publications, for 
instance, Reader’s Digest and Coronet. It 
usually consists of a little-known event in 
the life of a great or near-great person— 
in most cases an episode that reveals an 
important aspect of his character. Emphasis 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, another good 
market, is on the origin of well-known cus- 
toms, products, or sayings. 

The historical informational filler in- 
volves careful checking to avoid trite stuff. 
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Stay away from history books and antholo- 
gies for your sources, but keep your eyes 
open when visiting historical spots of na- 
tional interest. The small publications issued 
by research groups, like the Bulletin of the 
Detroit Historical Society, Missouri His- 
torical Review, and The South Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, also 
provide a mine of usable contributions if 
you don’t let yourself get too technical or 
too dry. In marketing items picked up 
from such papers, be sure to credit the 
source. 

Another type of informational item is the 
“sign” filler. In many towns business firms 
erect laugh-provoking signs in order to at- 
tract attention. I spotted this one while 
riding a Greyhound bus across Michigan. 
Hung over the front of a small Five and 
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Ten in Williamston, it read: “After 20 
years in chains, I now have my own store.” 
The item sold to Magazine Digest. 

No matter what you’re interested in, you 
can put your own experience or that of 
friends into the “how-to-do-it” class of in- 
formational shorts. If you’re mechanically 
minded, you may come across an unusual 
homemade gadget or device that a friend 
is using to do a job better or in a different 
way. Watch for any “trick” device that 
would prompt the reader to say, “Why 
didn’t I think of that myself?” I sent 
American Legion Magazine a filler describ- 
ing a lazy way to troll for pickerel by 
attaching a copper line to the motor of an 
old phonograph. The magazine bought the 
piece at better than 10 cents a word and 
used it in a sports equipment column. 
There’s only one rule on “how to” fillers: 
the gadget or system described must be in- 
genious enough so that the reader will be 
interested, yet simple enough so that he 
can make or do it himself. 

For years my wife had been making 
Frozen Fruit Salad, although few of the 
people who visited us had eaten it any- 
where else. So I got the facts from her, 
boiled them down to a paragraph, added 
her name as contributor, and sold the item 
to Everywoman’s Magazine. I sold one of 
her household hints on how to warm over 
biscuits to Grit. 

On informational fillers, historical tidbits, 
mechanical twists, recipes, household hints, 
and funny signs, if your basic idea is worth- 
while, then the main job is to turn out 
a competently-written piece. With the his- 
torical short which is an episode from the 
life of an historical figure, you can follow 
the pattern of the anecdote. But with a 
piece on a custom or the origin of a famil- 
iar expression, organize the facts logically 
(sequence-outline) and keep the filler brief. 
The same goes for mechanical twists, reci- 
pes, and household hints. In fact, this type 
of material lends itself readily to step-by- 
step treatment. With funny signs, many 
publications follow a definite pattern of 
word arrangement, as in this filler I sold to 
Pageant: 

Sign in the men’s room at Wayne Uni- 

versity: “Don’t throw cigarettes in the 
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sink. Makes them soggy and hard to 

smoke.” 

The word “sign” is mentioned first, then 
the location of the sign, and finally the text. 

Many publications, like Sateve post, Cath- 
olic Digest, and Everybody's Digest, will 
buy epigrams, or “bright or witty thoughts 
tersely expressed.” If you hear a comedian 
get off a particularly good line, copy down 
the gag, together with the name and date 
of the program, and submit it. The same 
goes for a quotable phrase you may come 
across in your reading. Be sure to credit 
the source. 

Or you can think up your own epigrams. 
The easiest way is to take a maxim or well- 
known saying and twist it around until it 
says something nobody’s expecting. You may 
have to repeat an oldie like “Where there’s 
a will there’s a way” a dozen times before 
you can turn it into “Where there’s a will 
there’s a relative.” The “relative” item got 
me into Coronet for the first time—at more 
than 70 cents a word. 

If you get tired of batting maxims 
around, try playing with words themselves. 
That will bring you to the pun. The ad- 
vice of all your non-writing friends to the 
contrary, puns are sold every day if: 

1. The pun itself is uncommon enough 
to attract attention. 

2. The pun is made an integral part of a 
piece of homely philosophy or a “daffyni- 
tion” (humorous definition). 

I wrapped up the following pun as “philos- 
ophy” and sold it to the Detroit Free Press 
for five bucks: 
If I were a movie director, all the 
actors would appear in feature-length 
pictures and all the actresses in shorts. 


Whether it’s a pun, a reworked saying, or 
a daffynition, the salability of an epigram 
will depend almost wholly on the care you 
take in choosing the position of your words. 
That’s particularly true of mixed-up max- 
ims. To illustrate: “When March comes 
in like a lion, my hat usually takes it on 
the lam.” Your new version of a maxim 
must sound so much like the original that 
it can be easily identified, yet it must be 
twisted to evoke laughter. The trick is to 
(Continued on page 77) 
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market letter 


By Bob Bell, Jr. 


AccorDING To its Chamber of Commerce, 
Nashville is still the world’s largest religious 
publishing center, but much of the output 
is in Sunday School lesson quarterlies and 
similar papers written on assignment. Both 
the Methodist Publishing House and the 
Baptist Sunday School Board (Southern 
Baptist Convention), however, are buying 
free lance material for their weekly church 
school papers. 

Since these are large organizations, you'll 
stand a better chance of getting thorough 
consideration and a fast report if you ad- 
dress your manuscript to the specific publi- 
cation you’re trying to hit. Here’s a run- 
down on the publications in question: 

Boys Today, Rowena Ferguson, editor, 
Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tenn. Weekly for early 
teen-age boys, sample copies on request 
with postage. Fiction: short stories and 
serials of from 4 to 10 chapters, 3,500 words 
each, adventure, sports, mystery, family life, 
school, vocations, camping, science fiction, 
historical. Non-fiction: 500 to 1,800 words, 
hobbies, nature lore, sports, how-to-do 
pieces, careers, high-class biography. Also 
puzzles, games, quizzes. Rate: approxi- 
mately 1% cents a word on acceptance. 
Additional fee for first-rate photographs. 

Girls Today, Rowena Ferguson, editor, 
same address. Weekly for early teen-age 
girls, sample copies on request with post- 
age. Fiction: animals, adventure, mystery, 
sports, family life, school, vocations, camp- 
ing, historical. Non-fiction: 500 to 1,800 
words, hobbies, nature lore, domestic arts, 
how-to-do pieces, careers, high-class biogra- 
phy. Also light verse. Rate: approximately 
11% cents a word on acceptance. Additional 
fee for first-rate photographs. 

Classmate, edited by J. Edward Lantz 
at the same address, Methodist Publishing 
House weekly paper for older young people 


and young adults, is buying slowly at pres- 
ent, but is in the market for short-shorts, 
1,500 to 1,800 words, short stories, 2,500 to 
3,500 words, serials of 4 to 12 chapters, re- 
ligious and inspirational poems, illustrated 
articles. Reports in a month or two. Pays 
1 to 144 cents a word on acceptance. 

Lyndon B. Phifer, who edits Adult Student 
for the Methodists, says he’s overbought and 
has enough material for the next two years. 

The Baptist Sunday School Board, with 
a more centralized editorial service headed 
by Dr. C. J. Allen, Division of Editorial 
Service, 161 Eighth Ave. North, Nashville, 
Tenn., buys approximately 1,000 manu- 
scripts a year for three children’s church 
school papers. Copies of Upward, for boys 
and girls from 13 to 16, The Sentinel, for 
boys and girls from 9 to 12, and Storytime, 
for children from 4 to 8, will be sent to 
writers on request. These papers buy all 
rights unless another arrangement is made 
when a story is purchased. 

Stories with an elevating purpose, with 
originality, and with action that appeals to 
young people and children are needed. The 
achievement story and the wholesome ad- 
venture story are particularly welcome. The 
moral note should not be too prominent, 
but it must be an objective. Articles bought 
cover a wide range—descriptive, biographi- 
cal, historical, literary, scientific, personal- 
ity, hobby, how-to-do—and should contain 
human interest and authenticated facts, al- 
though the too technical or statistical piece 
is out. A few puzzles, quizzes, and similar 
features and some verse are also needed. 

Length of manuscripts is important. The 
maximum length for articles and stories in 
Storytime is 700 words; in The Sentinel, 
stories, 1,800, articles, 500; in Upward, 
stories, 3,000, articles, 700-1,500. Serials 
should run from 4 to 8 chapters and poems 

(Continued on page 50) 
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I remember this story... 


By Gwennie James 





SINCE I SOLD my first story in 1947, I have 
made $5,000 by writing in my spare time. 
Luck? Certainly—but never more than on 
my first sale. 

Four years ago, I was a full-time legal 
stenographer in Fort Worth, Texas. All my 
life I’d been writing and sending things 
out in a desultory way. They always came 
back, but I kept on trying. One of my 
efforts was a piece supposedly written by 
an eight-year-old child, “My Daddy Is 
Home from the War.” I thought it was 
terrific. Written in simple, childish sen- 
tences, it described the strange homecom- 
ing of the child’s father, a Marine veteran. 
It ended: “He doesn’t seem to mind a bit, 
not having any eyes.” The veteran, the chil- 
dren in the family, the young wife and 
mother were patterned on my married 
sister’s family in Des Moines. 


The story went the rounds. Pageant sent 
me a letter about it. It was good, but it was 
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year-old child. Would I rewrite? Upon 
acceptance, they would pay $150. I was 
transported to hog’s heaven by that letter. 
I rewrote the story. They rejected it. I re- 
vamped it a second time, and again they 
rejected it. 

At this point another free lance writer 
gave me a boost I’ll never forget. Since my 
sister was personally interested in the story, 
she showed it to Jeannette Eyerly of Des 
Moines, who was selling regularly to 
Pageant, Coronet, and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. She read the piece and said, “But it’s 
good! She mustn’t drop it now. Look, this 
is the way I'd start the story .. .,” and 
Jeannette hammered out an opening page 
for me. 

That new lead struck just the right pitch. 
It was the start I needed. On two succes- 
sive evenings I sat at the kitchen table in 
my tiny apartment and rewrote the story 
from the viewpoint of the young wife, 
whose husband returned from the Pacific 
without eyes. She watched him move about 
the house, with his slow, groping move- 
ments. She grieved when she heard her 
little boy ask him, “Daddy, what does 
‘hero’ mean?” She heard him answer, “It 
means somebody that’s brave, and an all- 
right guy.” She heard him explain to the 
child how you get to be a hero—“and after 
you get to be a hero, you have to keep on 
being a hero, and that’s the hardest of all.” 
There was my title, “After You Get To Be 
a Hero.” I wrote in a new ending. The 
young wife listens to her hero husband go- 
ing downstairs after tucking the child into 
bed—‘“not like a man going down in the 
dark, but like someone who knew the way.” 

I was sure the story was good. Sometimes 
it made me cry. I was so sure it was good 
that I didn’t even mind when Pageant re- 
jected it for the third time. I typed the story 
over a dozen times and fired it broadside at 
13 magazines all at once. Remember, I had 
never sold a story or read a writer’s maga- 
zine. I just didn’t know any better. 

The Woman bought the story for $75. 
My first sale! I deposited the check in the 
bank, and bragged about the sale all over 
town. Then I remembered, with not even 
a trace of guilt, that two of the 13 maga- 
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zines had never returned the story. But 
weeks had passed, nearly two months. I 
wrote a note to Collier’s and to the other 
magazine, explaining that since so long a 
time had passed, I was making other plans 
for the story. 

Two weeks later the bombshell hit. It 
was a telegram from Collier’s: “PLEASE 
FORGIVE DELAY. WE OFFER SEVEN 
HUNDRED FIFTY DOLLARS FOR 
‘AFTER YOU GET TO BE A HERO.” 

I nearly blacked out, literally. Seven 
hundred and fifty dollars—and I’d sold 
the story for $75! It was no use trying 
to sleep that terrible night. I didn’t even 
take off my clothes. I stayed up and 
ironed and mended. By the time it got 
to be light, I had an idea. That day, I 
told my four Fort Worth lawyers what had 
happened. One of them, Leo Brewster, 
agreed with me that I had to call the editor 
of The Woman and ask for the story back. 
“Sometimes people like to be generous,” 
he encouraged me. “At least, give her a 
chance.” 

Trembling, I put through a long dis- 
tance call to New York. A cheerful, wom- 
an’s voice came on the line. She was Do- 
rothy Johnson, editor of the magazine. I 
explained that I was a beginner, that I 
hadn’t realized what multiple submissions 
would mean, that I had had a fabulous 
offer. 

“Why, how wonderful!” she exclaimed. 

Three hours later I had in my hands a 
telegram from The Woman stating that 
upon receipt of a check for $75, they would 
return to me “After You Get To Be a 
Hero.” No obligation, of course. My wire 
to Collier’s went out at once: “ACCEPT 
YOUR OFFER SEVEN HUNDRED 
FIFTY DOLLARS FOR ‘AFTER YOU 
GET TO BE A HERO,” 

The story appeared in May, 1947, in the 
Memorial Day issue of Collier's, under the 
title “Man in the House.” Nobody ever 
drank such sweet, intoxicating wine as I 
did on the Friday morning I got up early 
and went down to the newsstand to buy the 
Collier’s issue with my first story in it, my 
“Hero.” 

Oh, yes, The Woman bought reprint 
rights for $75. 
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ONE EVENING WHEN my husband and I 
were hurrying off to a night baseball game, 
I was astounded to get a telegram that a 
story which had been out for five weeks 
had been accepted by Collier's. Thrill! 
But while I was sitting in the bleachers, 
elated and proud, an awful thought came 
to me. What had I said in the story? 

At that time I made no carbons and kept 
no notes. I remembered that the story was 
about me when I was a selfish young 
mother, about a hard-working maid, my 
family, and a vicious boy who was drawn 
from life. I got the horrors. What had I 
named that kid? Would his mother recog- 
nize the critical portrait of her child? 

When the story was published, three 
months later, I was happy to find that the 
mother did not recognize her child’s por- 
trait. I was lucky. I might have hurt a 
humble friend severely by being careless. 

A writer assumes that editors will watch 
out for legal angles. They will. But only 
the author is responsible for making ene- 
mies out of friends. In Wolfe’s Of Time 
and the River, there is a minor character 
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Sooner or later every writer comes across a salable story 
that he can’t write because some stories are 


By M. C. 
























Schmidt 


who is minutely copied from a friend of his, 
and mine, whose too-short life was dark- 
ened at the last by seeing in print the great 
writer’s contemptuous opinion of her ability. 
Not a detail was altered but the actual 
name of the character. Everything else was 
the same—appearance, manner of speaking, 
home town, all the physical details. Even a 
nickname was only slightly transposed. All 
this was completely unnecessary. The chap- 
ter would not have been weakened if my 
friend’s appearance, or accent, or birth- 
place, or nickname had been changed, and 
the gentle victim would have been spared. 

The too-accurate portrait of a living 
person is apt to be made when the writer 
wants to be realistic. When is the realist’s 
first impulse to write for publication? 

Is it when the young married woman says 
to herself, “I know about men and women 
and babies and hard work now. I'll tell all. 
I know secrets”? 

No, no, earlier than that. 

Is it when the high school boy, scribbling 
in his notebook while the teacher lectures, 
says to himself, “Treasure Island is a good 
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book, but I can beat it. It’s imaginary. I 
know secrets—all that war-stuff that hap- 
pened to my own father”? 

No, no, earlier than that. 

Go to any school playground when the 
first-graders come out for recess. A little 
girl sings out, “I know a secret,” and secures 
a panting audience. The secret, whispered, 
is, “Teacher is 22” or “Johnnie isn’t going 
to pass” or “Angela threw up.” The other 
little girls announce importantly, “I know 
a secret too.” More authors, realists. Maybe 
Johnnie gallops by, listens in, and yells, 
“Aw, who cares?” The small potential 
authors ponder what secret they can dope 
out that will interest a larger audience next 
time. 

The six-year-old learns to write. She puts 
her secrets on paper and is guilty of the 
heinous sin of “passing notes.” Teacher 
eventually finds a note placed in the dic- 
tionary for a timid friend, or dropped on 
the floor by Little Butter-Fingers. It is 
usually an embarrassing if not incrimin- 
ating, “I love Johnnie” or “Teecher 
pintsched me, she is meen,” and then there 
is the devil to pay. Our beginning author 
thereafter devotes some thought to the 
problem of selecting the proper material 
for publication. One must, she has discov- 
ered already, discard many fruity episodes 
and epithets and opinions in order to keep 
out of trouble. One must not write all. 

There is one curious absurdity in con- 
nection with readers recognizing themselves 
in your printed work. Often people are too 
conceited to accept an unflattering por- 
trait, but they will claim you have pictured 
them for some utterly fantastic reason. 
When my first De Lucie story was published 
in Collier’s, a dozen or more dear friends 
telephoned to reproach me as follows: 
“Why did you tell the world that I don’t 
get up and get breakfast in the morning? 
Everyone knows you meant my family by 
the Iredales.” “No,” I replied truthfully 
to each one, “I am Mrs. Iredale. At least, 
Mrs. Iredale is myself when young.” “But 
you must have meant me. I have a girl and 
a boy!” A cousin of mine insisted that I 
had meant her because I had mentioned 
her dishes. I had to search the story for 
that one—I had mentioned a Haviland 








china cup in passing. My postman com- 
plained that I had named a garbage-man 
after him. There isn’t any way to keep 
people from being so egoistical. 

I have a manicurist who knows that I 
write. She never reads anything whatever, 
but she enthusiastically offers me plots for 
stories. They run to corset-strings that show, 
or bathing-suits that split in the water. 
“There was this here fat old lady on the 
bus and her corset-strings was hanging out 
of her back placket! It was so funny we 
nearly died, dearie. Why don’t you write a 
funny story about that?” and “There was 
this here cute fella jumping center at the 
basketbal! game, and the other guy acci- 
dentally pulled his pants off! It was so 
funny we nearly died. Why don’t you write 
a funny story about that?” 

Beginning writers, like this woman, often 
think that characters should be modeled on 
actual persons. They describe the people 
they know or see, their appearance and 
apparel. They listen to people talking in 
order to write realistic dialogue. They swipe 
felicitous phrases that they hear or read. 
They use incidents from real life that hap- 
pened to Aunt Kitty, or to someone in the 
newspaper. 

Then they play a furious game with the 
magazines. They send the manuscript out. 
The magazine sends it back. They rewrite 
the first and last pages, change the title, 
and send it to another magazine. It 
comes back. If it comes back with only 
a printed slip from every magazine it goes 
to, that ought to count minus five for each 
rejection. If it comes back with a cautious 
word of cheer, “This does not hit us hard 
enough, but we like your pleasant prose. 
Send us something else,” that ought to 
count plus five, and cancel one rejection 
slip. 

But suddenly, when you have given up all 
expectation of ever selling anything, and 





After selling two of her first three stories, 
Margaret Chase Schmidt wrote and mailed 
out dozens more without a sale. Finally, 
Collier’s bought the first of a long series of 
“De Lucie” stories. At the moment, Mrs. 
Schmidt has book fever. 
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you just write stories and send them to 
magazines out of sheer habit and dogged 
bull-headedness, because you are a free 
American and have the right to use the 
United States mails, you sell a story! 

They offer you a lovely sum of money. 
They don’t hate you. They like you. And 
you like them, you adore them! Victory, 
victory! You’ve won! 

Just a minute. What was in that story? 
Are they really going to print it? I wonder 
what mother will think of the stuff-of-life 
I dredged out of my own heart. I wasn’t 
a bit careful about names and incidents. I 
never thought anyone would read the story! 

The shout of victory has become a wail. 

I suppose every writer finds a salable 
story which he decides not to write. We 
all know incidents that would stop the 
first-reader’s roving eye, dramatic happen- 
ings we have seen, a quarrel or a love-scene 
or a revelation of character, perhaps the 
embarrassing but funny defeat of one we 
love. We intend never to write the story 
partly because someone involved would be 
sure to recognize himself and be wounded, 
partly because innate decency forbids us 
to reveal the very center of any heart but 
our own. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says 
in the forgotten Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, “Each shape, as it lifts its hand from 
its breast, reveals its heart—a burning coal.” 
We have all caught a glimpse of that burn- 
ing coal inadvertently at some time or 
other. It is what our writing needs, and we 
are sure it would sell the story for us—but 
we do not use it for copy. 

Some of us have been at a death-bed, but 
we are never going to describe it. Human 
delicacy forbids. Anyway, editors prefer 
subjects that please readers. We all have 
known people who were frantic with worry, 
or fear, or loss of love, or lack of money, 
but we may not make copy, and money, out 
of our friends’ misery. Nevertheless, our 
compassionate knowledge becomes part of 
the content of our mind, and someday, 
later on, the secret story, arranged into a 
different pattern, with stronger actors and 
a happier ending, justifiably may be used. 
Twenty years from now, maybe only 10, 
out of our subconscious mind comes the 
forbidden story transmuted into something 
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fine, and we may finally write and sell it, 
and gain a little fame and some money. We 
lose nothing after all. 

Ernie Pyle never used the tragedy in his 
home for copy, any more than Thackeray 
mentioned his deranged wife. But these 
sorrows mellowed the work of the writers, 
and increased their ability to understand. 

The safe thing to do is to make each 
character a composite. An old maid is all 
the old maids you know, a cop is all the 
cops. I hear an objection—cops differ. Yes- 
terday I heard a child at an intersection 
yell “Can I cross now?” and the cop, 
beckoning with a spotless white glove, an- 
swered in pleasant tones, “You may cross 
now.” But in a story a writer can make a 
cop “universal” by seeing that he is honest- 
ly motivated and faces real problems com- 
mon to real cops. 

As for names, probably the safest pro- 
cedure is to give a villain an ordinary 
name. Call an unpleasant woman charac- 
ter by a common name that could be 
anybody, and individualize her by some 
habitual action that identifies her. Let her 
bite her nail-polish, or twist an earring, 
or grind her false teeth, or jiggle her knees 
—something unattractive. Or make up a 
name for her. 

Thank goodness we are no longer frust- 
rated by having to read “It was on the first 
of June in 18—, near the.village of W—, 
in—Shire, that Lord M—met a bloom- 
ing girl.” Let ’er bloom, they’ve lost me. I 
can’t bear anonymous heroes and heroines. 
Some years ago I did read a clever 
magazine story about “Someone” and 
“Somebody.” It was so brightly written 
that one read on, in spite of feeling frantic 
about the lack of reasonable names. But 
how much smarter a writer was old Walter 
Scott with the names he cudgeled out of 
his own brain, and such good names! What 
could the glum-sounding Gurth be but a 
swine-herd, or Wamba, a babbling sound, 
but a jester or fool? 

On the other hand, you may beat your 
brains and think you have invented a name, 
and lo, when you visit your home town 
you see the good name on a store-front, 
where you saw it once, 20 years ago. Noth- 
ing is ever lost. 
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The inside story on the giant 
of the book publishing industry, 
Doubleday & Co. 


By Pauline Bloom 


DouBLEDAy IS THE largest book producing 
organization in the world, employing 3,800 
people and producing 30,000,000 books a 
year. In 1950 they paid authors $1,700,000 
in royalties. 

Every year some 5,000 manuscripts 
descend upon the Doubleday editors to be 
recorded, sorted, scanned, read, appraised, 
discussed and, sometimes, accepted. About 
one in every 10 published is by a new writer 
—a fine record of hospitality. Doubleday’s 
entire stable, as publishers refer to their 
talent, totals 600 writers. 

In addition to the trade book publishing 
department (250 titles a year), this organi- 
zation includes 9 book clubs (Literary Guild, 
Junior Literary Guild, Dollar Book Club, 
Book League of America, Family Reading 
Club, Adventure Book Club, Dollar Mys- 
tery Guild, Fireside Theatre, and Home 
Book Club), 27 book stores, and two print- 
ing plants, one at Garden City, the other 
at Hanover, Pennsylvania. Other book pub- 
lishing companies own yachts, farms, ken- 
nels, even penthouses, but only Doubleday 
operates its own airplane. 

The company has just moved into three 
huge floors of the spanking new skyscraper 
at 575 Madison Avenue which spreads from 
56th to 57th Street. Once inside, you notice 
immediately that everyone is bright and 
alert and young, not only at the reception- 
ist-stenographer level, but all the way up 
to the top. 
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Ken McCormick, editor in chief, vice 
president and director of the company, 
started as a book clerk in a Doubleday store 
20 years ago. He is a tall, dark, attractive 
man who has a talent for drawing record- 
making titles to the Doubleday lists. The 
National Book Award for the most distin- 
guished novel of 1949 went to Nelson 
Algren’s Man With the Golden Arm, and 
in 1950 Brendan Gill received a special 
citation for his first novel, Trouble of One 
House. McCormick worked personally with 
both of these writers. 

The editorial board, which meets weekly, 
consists of McCormick, LeBaron R. Barker, 
executive editor, Donald B. Elder, chief 
associate editor, Walter I. Bradbury, man- 
aging editor, and representatives from the 
sales department, subsidiary rights depart- 
ment and the Doubleday book stores. There 
are senior editors, junior editors, and read- 
ers who screen the manuscripts before they 
reach this editorial board. 

Most authors rightly feel they are best 
received by a publisher if they “know 
somebody” who works for the company. At 
Doubleday, every reader, junior or senior 
editor holds on to his job because of his 
ability to select “sellers” from the open 
market. If you can open up an intelligent 
market. Although all scripts are read 
whether or not they are preceded by corre- 
spondence, if you can open up an intelligent 
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and professional correspondence with any 
of these staffers, and get over the hump 
of their natural skepticism, you will find 
them anxious to give you time. 

Some of the staffers are George Shively, 
Betty Arnoff, Marjorie Piera, Timothy 
Seldes, Karen Rye, Victor Campbell, Jason 
Epstein, Howard Goodkind, Jane Hoch- 
berg, Ethel Hulse, Marcia Magill, Alice 
Shirley. A few editors have specialties, but 
also do general work: Clara Claasen (cook- 
ing, garden and nature books) , Ralph Beebe 
(special projects involving use of direct 
mail to sell books to a particular audience). 
The example below is only the beginning 
and about one-tenth of a letter written 
by Karen Rye, one of Doubleday’s junior 
editors: 

Your material is unquestionably interesting, 
but the novel suffers from inconsistencies in the 
theme and in some of the major characters. Can 
you say in a single short paragraph what this 
novel is actually about? 

Is the main theme Robert’s victory over his 
fears, or is it Robert’s triumph over injustice? 
Robert carries the load; yet he is an indecisive 
and inconsistent character. While Jane, for ex- 
ample, becomes real to the reader as she grows 
and changes after her marriage to John, every- 
thing that happens to Robert (and usually things 
merely happen to him, since he seldom takes 
action) seems accidental and inconclusive. A 
satisfactory revision of the novel would have to 
be based on a clarification of Robert; what pre- 
cisely is it that he is fighting, or afraid to fight? 
If his fear is the real problem and the theme of 
the book, it must be developed in much more 
detail, and he must definitely conquer it or be 
subdued by it. 

One of the best scenes in the book is the flash- 
back in Chapter V. If this is to be the basis of 
the relationship between Robert and Jane (and 
it should be, because it would create an interest- 
ing tension between them that could pull the 
whole story together)—-shouldn’t this relationship 
be developed much more specifically and con- 
sistently all through the book, not just in isolated 
scenes such as the one on p. 279-280? If Robert’s 
problem is fear, wouldn’t it make sense to indi- 
cate that his attachment to Jane is based almost 
entirely on his need for what is secure and 
familiar? Then the point of the story would be 
that in choosing Patricia, who cannot offer him 
the kind of security he thinks he wants, he dis- 
covers a much more important kind of security 
based on his love for her and the strength that 
she can give him, and discover in him. 

None of this, certainly, is an attempt at a new 
interpretation of the theme; your novel suggests 
this point at one point or another, and the only 
problem is to emphasize it by pulling it out of 
the irrelevant material which now obscures it in 
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order to connect the disparate elements of the 
plot. 


Some other problems: Jane is handled in al- 
most as ambivalent a way as Robert. Is she 
simply a bitch, or is she honest to the degree 
that the scene with Robert after the seduction 
would indicate? 

Following several more pages of thor- 
oughly detailed criticism, Miss Rye con- 
cludes her letter: 

If these ideas interest you, and you care to put 
them into effect, we shall be glad to see the novel 
again. 

For every novel read and reported on in 
this fashion, perhaps one in 10 comes 
through with the changes well executed. 
But not even all of these necessarily go back 
to Doubleday. For instance, Lillian Smith’s 
Strange Fruit was sent originally to Simon 
and Schuster. Miss Smith received her book 
back with suggestions for revision and some- 
how got the idea that Simon and Schuster’s 
editor was not in sympathy with her feeling 
toward the colored race. As a result, she 
did not re-submit the book to Simon and 
Schuster but to another publisher who, 
along with Miss Smith, made a great deal 
of money out of it. We don’t know whether 
any criticisms S&S offered Miss Smith were 
useful, nor do we intend any criticism of 
either party; the point is that every time an 
editor asks an author to make a change he 
risks offending the artist and losing the 
book for his company. 


A report like Miss Rye’s costs Double- 
day about $100 in labor and overhead. 
Obviously they wouldn’t have a large staff 
regularly doing this work if good novels 
were easily available. The truth is a good 
novel is the very devil to locate. That’s 
why most big publishers, like Doubleday, go 
to great lengths to salvage a “near-miss” 
that comes to their doors. 

Some fabulous legends about Doubleday 
are live in publishing circles. One of the 
stories has to do with the book clubs. It 
seems that each time a book came out with 
a plunging neckline cover and contents to 
match, a substantial part of the reading 
public objected. While some rushed off to 
buy, others took pen in hand to express 
righteous indignation. These letters received 
appropriately soothing noncommittal replies 
and were filed away. 

As the files grew larger and larger, there 
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was some talk of destroying at least the 
older letters, but an enterprising idea man 
did his stuff. Here, he said, was a large 
cross-section of the American public with a 
demand for a certain kind of reading ma- 
terial. Why not supply the demand? So out 
of this complaint file grew the Family Book 
Club. To be chosen by the Family Book 
Club, a book must contain nothing which 
anybody anywhere can possibly object to. 
Yes, there are such books.* 

See how successful success can be! The 
more provocative the books put out by the 
other Doubleday book clubs, the more 
letters of complaint. The more letters of 
complaint, the more readers for the Family 
Book Club. Family books are frequently 
selected from the lists of other publishers 
and the royalty split 50-50 between author 
and publisher. The royalty from a Double- 
day book club selection depends upon the 
membership of the book club and how 
many of its members retain the book once 
they receive it. Dollar Mystery Guild pays 
$2,000 and the Literary Guild pays $30,000 
for each book selected. 

What are the most frequent specific 
faults which make half the incoming manu- 
scripts unpublishable? First of all, let’s 
eliminate with the first reader the dated 
and semi-literate manuscripts that are 
hastily returned to their authors. There are 
so many of these that the books which do 
land on their feet after the first hurdle are 
given more careful attention. What’s wrong 





“Now will you believe I have confidence 
in your new book?” 


with most of the manuscripts which are 
dropped at the next, the first real hurdle? 


1. There is not enough story, or the story 

is not properly developed. 

2. The characters are not sufficiently in- 

teresting or credible or universal. 

3. The writing, while not bad, is undis- 

tinguished. 
Often all three of these major weaknesses 
are present, so that the inescapable conclu- 
sion is that the author needs more training, 
more study, more practice before his work 
merits a heavy investment on the part of a 
publisher. 

If you have survived the second elimina- 
tion (Congratulations!), your manuscript 
passes on to other junior and senior editors, 
each of whom writes a report on it. If 
these reports are favorable, one or another 
of the top editors reads your book, and then 
if it’s still around, it will be discussed at 
the next weekly editorial conference. A 
book which reaches this stage has merit. 
It may be turned down by one or two or 
10 publishers, but the chances of its event- 
ual publication by Doubleday or someone 
else are good. 

Doubleday has been particularly success- 
ful with memoirs, whether of the Eisen- 
hower or the Ethel Waters variety, with 
humor, and with books by and about people 
in the theater. But the company also does 
well with contemporary and historical 
novels. Their current list of “dream names” 
includes Somerset Maugham, Daphne Du 
Maurier, Eve Curie, Marguerite Steen, 
Emily Hahn and Frank Swinnerton. Their 
all-time best-seller author, however, is Gene 
Stratton Porter, four of whose books went 
over the 2,000,000 mark. Freckles and Girl 
of the Limberlost are still selling. Except 
for textbooks and highly technical books for 
special, limited audiences, the Doubleday 
editors are eager to receive all kinds of 
manuscripts from all kinds of writers. 

Of the 81 titles which will be published 
during April, May, June and July of this 
year, the breakdown is as follows: there 
will be 16 mysteries, 11 contemporary 

(Continued on page 58) 





*Two recent selections: The Faith of Mrs. 
Kalleen by Katherine Mary Flannagan and 
Country Wife by Dorothy Van Dorren. 
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market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE EXPLOSIVE CHANGE of ownership at 
Macfadden Publications has been followed 
by a number of changes among top officials 
and editors. There is a new set-up for the 
True Story group. The company has taken 
on some fresh ideas and attitudes. But the 
over-all picture has not changed as radically 
as might have been expected. 

The return of Harold Wise as the new 
president of the organization seems to be a 
popular move, as is the appointment of 
Fred R. Sammis as editor-in-chief of all the 
Macfadden magazines. 

“The change in the True Story group is 
of a dual nature. Since the individuality 
of the four confession magazines will be 
pointed up even more than in the past, 
writers must study the magazines individu- 
ally and direct their material to a specific 
book. True Experiences has its own slant 
and methods of working; True Love Stories 
is directed toward teen-agers; True Ro- 
mances is for a more mature audience; and 
True Story is somewhat more documentary 
than the last two. 

Ernest Heyn, Hilda Wright, and Hope 
Stuart have all left the company. Instead of 
individual editors, an editorial board is 
being formed to pass on all material. Mrs. 
Helen Littauer is now story editor for the 
group, instead of merely for True Story, 
and Ann Daggett, still editor of True Ex- 
periences, will act as feature editor for the 
group. Story manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Littauer at the magazine in 
question ; feature material should go to Miss 
Daggett, care of the magazine in question. 
That means central reading, a custom 
which was discontinued here several years 
ago. 

In case you’ve forgotten, the True Story 
contest closes on May 15th. Another note: 
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True Experiences went to 20 cents news- 
stand price with its April issue. Detailed in- 
formation on the needs of the four True 
Story magazines will be along next month— 
after the new editorial board has jelled. 

Albert Perkins resigned as_ executive 
editor of True Detective, a position he 
held for two months. John Shuttleworth 
edits both True Detective and Master De- 
tective from the Florida office. All manu- 
scripts, however, should be addressed to the 
New York office at 205 East 42nd Street. 
They receive first reading and sorting there. 
True Detective has made no changes in re- 
quirements. Their leaflet, “Hints for 
Writers,” still holds good and no newcomer 
to the fact-detective field should be without 
it. Master Detective, as you know, has been 
turned into a pocket-size reprint book. It 
uses some original filler material, but finds 
plenty of copy in the manuscripts addressed 
to True Detective. 

No change is planned in the fan maga- 
zines. Photoplay continues as a monthly, 
edited by Adele Fletcher. The price, how- 
ever, has gone up to 20 cents on the news- 
stands. Radio & Television Mirror, the 
monthly edited by Doris McFerran, con- 
siders queries only, no finished manuscripts. 

The man’s true adventure magazine, 
Saga, is holding to the same editorial policy 
under Editor Dave Dressler. 

Sport Magazine, tenth and last of the 
Macfadden publications, has a new editor, 
Ed Fitzgerald. He had been assistant editor, 
and recently was made managing editor, 
but with the resignations of Ernest Heyn 
and Albert Perkins, Fitzgerald stepped up 
to the editor’s job. 

At Sport, emphasis will be placed on 
articles about name personalities in spec- 
tator sports, rather than on general articles 
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about those sports. Also, the editors plan to 
use a much larger proportion of current 
material about participants in the sports, 
many fewer nostalgic-type pieces. 

Query first on ideas for this magazine, 
even though you are contemplating only a 
short feature. According to Ed Fitzgerald, 
many queries are too vague. How can an 
editor guess what a writer has in mind if 
he asks, “How about an article on Joe 
DiMaggio?” Work over your subject until 
you have a specific angle, one that seems 
fresh and different. Then write the editor 
explicitly, for example: “Did you know thus 
and so about DiMaggio? Wouldn’t that 
make a good article for Sport?” 

Sport is wide open to the best material in 
its field. For articles, average length is 2,500 
words, and the free lancer will find the 
market more receptive to stories with a 
strong personal angle on an important ath- 
lete—an angle which is different or has 
been overlooked. Longer features of 10,000 
and of 4,000 words are used in each issue, 
but these are almost invariably assigned to 
well-known sports writers. 

Sport is also buying short features of un- 
usual sports events and personality stories. 
These average about 750 words, but might 
run up to 1,000. A query is a good idea 
here, too. Payment is a flat $50. Payment is 
on acceptance at Sport, at very good rates. 
The minimum check for an article of 2,500 
words is $250. 

Macfadden Publications, including all the 
magazines listed above, the True Story 
group, True Detective, Photoplay, Radio 
& Television Mirror, Saga, and Sport, are 
located at 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

The Street & Smith women’s trio has 
moved to the new publishing center, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. The edi- 
torial offices of Charm, Mademoiselle, and 
Living for Young Homemakers are located 
on the sixth and seventh floors of the new 
building. The executive offices are in this 
building, also. Nothing of Street & Smith 
remains at the old address, 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

There has been a great deal of confusion 
and uncertainty, however, in regard to the 
three men’s magazines. They are listed on 





the directory in the Madison Avenue build- 
ing, but the editorial departments of 
Astounding Science-Fiction, Air Trails, and 
All-Star Sports are located at 304 East 45th 
Street, New York 17. Please note that the 
address is 304, not 305, East 45th Street, as 
reported in the 1951 Wrirer’s YEAR Book. 
Manuscripts addressed by mistake to 305 
are being relayed across the street, how- 
ever. 

Dell has a new fan book out, Who’s Who 
in TV & Radio, a 25-cent magazine in the 
same format as the very successful Who’s 
Who in Hollywood. Address: 261 Fifth 
Avenue. But this is not a general free lance 
market. 

The first issue of Carnival came out 
April 16th, and was sent to customers of 
top stores in a limited number of cities. 
The next issues will be due in September 
and in October, to correspond with the 
stores’ merchandising needs. Ann Poppiti 
has succeeded Eloise Ray as associate edi- 
tor. John McClain is editor. No free lance 
market at present. The office is at 714 
Fifth Avenue. 

The first issue of the new chain-grocery 
magazine, Better Living, also came out 
April 16th. Mrs. Christine Holbrook is edi- 
tor-in-chief, and the office is at 230 Park 
Avenue. 

United Nations World is now located at 
319 East 44th Street, near the new U. N. 
buildings. There is a new editor, Quentin 
Reynolds, well-known for his war books. 

Beauty Fair has been discontinued. A 
monthly for a time, the magazine was 
edited and published by Joe Bonomo, at 
1841 Broadway. 

Scholastic Corp. has moved from the 
Fairchild building at 7 East 12th Street to 
351 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, the large 
office building between 25th and 26th 
Streets, also known as 353 Fourth Avenue. 
Included in this move are all the Scholastic 
magazines, the Book Service, and the Teen- 
Age Book Club. 

William Rae is now well set as editor of 
Outdoor Life, although his touch won’t be 
apparent until the June issue. The maga- 
zine will stay pretty much the same as in 
the past, but there is bound to be some 
change, with the change in editorial per- 
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sonalities. For instance, more emphasis is 
being placed on the writing. While material 
must be factual—no fiction is included here 
—a more narrative quality is being sought 
in the factual pieces. The dramatic and 
humorous phases may be played up, along 
with the adventurous, so that the layman, 
as well as the sportsman, will enjoy read- 
ing the book. Action photographs are im- 
portant. Top length on these outdoor 
stories runs about 8,000 words. 

The market is also open to timely articles 
up to 3,000 words which are of special in- 
terest to sportsmen. More stress will be 
laid on picture stories. Always query on 
ideas for these, and queries on articles will 
be welcome, too. “How-to-do” and “how- 
to-make” articles of any length continue to 
be in demand. These should give specific 
but non-technical information and prac- 
tical hints on activities closely connected 
with hunting or fishing, and must be accom- 
panied by photographs or rough sketches. 

Short, 500 to 1,000-word factual ac- 
counts of true personal experiences are ac- 
ceptable if they have sufficient drama, ex- 
citement, or humor so that staff artists can 
turn them into cartoon-strips. No draw- 
ings need be sent, but photographs of the 
people involved will help the artists. Car- 
toons are welcome—if they treat the maga- 
zine’s subject matter in a sympathetic way. 

Outdoor Life, one of the top publica- 
tions in the field, pays highest prices for all 
material, on acceptance. The address: 353 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 

The magazine formerly known as Radio 
& Television Best has changed its title to 
T. V. Screen Magazine. Edward Bobbley 
is the editor, and the office is at 9 West 
57th Street, N. Y. 19. 





The Illiterati 


Folks who scorn best-sellers 
From Adverse to Amber 
And publicly beg you 
From such depths to clamber 
Are often found kibitzing 
Back of the shelf 
At the lending library 
Where I go myself. 
Merriel Miller 












My Baby—and Young Years has had 
another change of editors. Ann Howard, 
formerly merchandising editor, has suc- 
ceeded Florence Smith Vincent as editor. 
No drastic change in the magazine is being 
planned. The need is for articles of interest 
to expectant parents and to mothers of very 
small children, not over 3 years old. These 
may come from parents or from author- 
ities. Accompanying pictures are welcome. 
Though many articles run quite short, the 
editor will consider articles over 1,500 
words which are suitable for use in three or 
even four installments. The editor is also 
considering using cartoons on suitable sub- 
ject matter; these must be sympathetic in 
tone. My Baby is distributed through the 
infants’ departments of large stores through- 
out the country. Payment is on publication, 
from 2 cents a word up. The address: 53 
East 34th Street, N. Y. 16. 

One editor who seems optimistic about 
the future of the pulps is Kendall Good- 
wyn, who handles Adventure Magazine for 
Popular Publications. Although consider- 
able reprint material appeared in this 
magazine for a few issues, the editor re- 
ports that the amount has been cut way 
down; only one reprint story in the May 
issue. And Goodwyn is using some illustra- 
tive matter to dress up the book. 


The market remains the same: action 
stories in all fields, in any setting. The best 
length for shorts is now 3,000 to 4,000 
words. Novelettes also should run shorter, 
not over 10,000 words. There is a bigger 
market for fillers of 100 to 500 words, any- 
thing which the magazine title suggests: in- 
cidents in history, episodes in the lives of 
adventurous men, oddities, etc. Adventure 
is still using fact-stories in lengths from 
2,000 to 3,000 words, and some poetry of 
the outdoor, ballad type. Payment is better 
here than on most of the Popular Publica- 
tion magazines: 2 cents a word minimum 
for fiction, a flat rate which runs some- 
what higher for fillers, and 50 cents a line 
for poems, all on acceptance. The address: 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Nobody really expected Leo Margulies 
to come back to an office job at Thrilling, 
after his nine months’ leave of absence in 
Europe. He is in New York for a short 





























“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. .. from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 


“New York Day by Day” 
Yes, Mr.Dr iscoll, it’s true that many heads } {eK Times: Jounal sad De 


of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Insti- ° 

tute, as a matter of fact, is the only correspondence § BETH WALKER, author: 
school in writing which is completely owned, staffed radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every. 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time 
writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, note to Folly; stories in Col- 


we enjoy teaching others to write. 
® HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
— sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


® WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


* Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. Inquir- 
ers also receive the BEST 
JOB IN THE WORLD, VETERANS: 
which lists unsolicited 





























; °) THIS COURSE 
testimonials from success- APPROVED FOR 
ful Magazine Institute VETERANS’ 
students. Fill out the cou- TRAINING 


pon and mail it NOW. 





















Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” dates abd ie Ga tates 


The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short — 


JANET ee formerly on 


and Fawcett Publications. 


Hills of Home; Hollywood Ho; 
stories. 
& 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 


lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And Other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 





The 
Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE —— INSTITUTE, INC., 


Dept. 
SOR Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 















Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 











(Inquiries Confidential © No Salesman Ne Call) 
(0 Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 








Leos 
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Missouri Writers’ Workshop 
University of Missouri June (8-23 


Six days of Conferences, Lectures and 
Individual Instruction 





Workshops in 
Short Story — Non-fiction 
Play Writing — Poetry — Novel 





For further information write: 
William Peden, Director 
Missouri Writers’ Workshop 
203 Jesse Hall, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 





“For the Editor's Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine_and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English and 
Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accurately. 
20-Ib. bond original, white carbon. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus mailing costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 





































1951 WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In the Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


July 23 — August 10 


Write for Information 








Do you want to sell or do you want to collect 
rejection slips? If you want to be convinced of 
our ability to sell, as hundreds of others have, 
send us now your STORY, NOVEL or ARTI- 
CLE. Our personal, efficient services, in the 
heart of the publishing eenter, have been praised 
for 16 years. 


To make it possible for you to try our services, 
we have reduced our fees. 


Send $2.50, minimum, for each script up to 3,000 
words — and add 75c more for each additional 
M, if longer. Because of publishers’ demands 
for novels, we are compelled to make an- 
other concession. Send $4 with each novel 
and receive prompt sale or honest report. 
Commission: 10%. 


Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
dropped after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau St. — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


stay, then plans to return to the Continent. 
Meanwhile, the Thrilling magazines go 
along smoothly with Charles Strong as 
supervising editor. The market continues 
very tight on fiction in lengths other than 
the short story length. Address: 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Trojan Magazines at 480 Lexington Ave. 
have felt the pinch of rising costs and have 
decided to cut out all their pulps: the de- 
tective titles, Hollywood, Private, Super, 
Pocket, and Crime Fiction Stories; also the 
Westerns, Fighting, Leading, 6-Gun, Pocket 
Western Magazine. This leaves two comics 
at Trojan, both of them bi-monthlies. 

Avon Publishing Company, which moved 
into the new building at 575 Madison Ave. 
in March, has once again cut out all origin- 
al material and is concentrating on its many 
reprint books, especially those in pocket 
size, and on comics. Avon has a new series 
of books coming out soon, Avon Double- 
size Books, extra-thick pocket-sizers, to sell 
at 50 cents. 

Short Stories has been forced to use 
a large proportion of reprints, taken from 
issues of 10 years ago. So the market for 
original adventure fiction is now very 
limited here. Stories occasionally run as 
long as 6,000 or 7,000 words, but usually 
are shorter, with a few short-shorts used. 
Writing must be very compact. Payment 
continues at a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. Dorothy MclIlwraith edits, at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Weird Tales has never been a large mar- 
ket, since it is only a bi-monthly, but it 
continues to use mostly original material. 
Emphasize the fantasy field here, rather 
than science-fiction. This is a good market 
for short-shorts; other lengths run any- 
where from the short-short up to 12,000 
words. Payment is a flat 1 cent a word. 
Dorothy Mcllwraith edits this one also, at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

At Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, budgets are tight and the editors 
have to make the best of the situation. 
They frequently tell writers to try stories in 
better-paying markets first. One bright 
note: this group of detective, love, and 
other pulps is using only original material. 
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No reprints are going into these books, and 
the covers carry that notation. 


Robert Lowndes reports that he can pay 
from ¥2 cent up to a cent for science-fiction 
material, but only a flat % cent a word on 
sports, Western and detective manuscripts. 
(Theoretically, payment is on acceptance, 
but the house is not making good on this 
claim.) The sports and Western books are 
most open to material at present. The top 
length on both types of fiction is 20,000 
words. Novelettes generally run 10,000 to 
12,000 words, and shorts about 5,000 words 
or less. 


On the love magazines, Editor Marie 
Park pays a minimum of 1% cent a word 
for most of the material used, but some- 
what more—up to a cent a word—for very 
good stories. Besides editing Gay Love, 
Today’s Love, and Ideal Love, she is now 
choosing the stories for Real Western Ro- 
mance and trying to give it more feminine 
appeal. Stories must be laid in the Old 
West of the 19th century, but otherwise 
there is a wide leeway. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 


Some changes in the trade magazine 
field: Shears, after 58 years of publication, 
has changed its name to Boxboard Con- 
tainers. This monthly magazine of the pa- 
per box, carton, and container manufactur- 
ing business has offices at 510 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 18. 

Feed Age, a new nationally-distributed 
magazine for animal and poultry feed 
manufacturers, is starting off with a guar- 
anteed circulation of 7,500 copies. The 
American Trade Publishing Company pub- 
lishes it at 45 West 45th Street, N. Y. 19. 


In the book field, Farrar, Strauss & Young 
has taken over the Creative Age Press, lock, 
stock, and trade list. Mrs. Eileen Garrett, 
former president of Creative Age Press, will 
act in an advisory capacity for a short 
period of time. H. D. Vursell, vice-presi- 
dent and editor, joins Farrar, Strauss & 
Young in an editorial capacity. The ad- 
dress is 53 East 34th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Tomorrow Magazine, not affected by 
the sale of Creative Age Press, remains at 
11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17, and Mrs. 
Garrett continues as editor. 


NO LUCK 
finding 
a publisher? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VAN- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


VANTAGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. If you would like more 
information, please mail the coupon for 
Booklet AA-11. It’s free. 





NOW ...a Hollywood Office 


to serve writers better 


VANTAGE PRESS is now the only cenpene 
tive publisher in the nation with a Hollywood 
office. We have opened this branch for two 
important reasons: (1) To bring a faster and 
more personal service to West Coast writers 
(2) to be close to the influential agents and 
executives who choose the books for motion 
pictures. If you live in or near California, 
send your inquiry or manuscript to: 


Laura Saunders, Vantage Press, Inc. 
Equitable Bldg., Hollywood 28, California 


FREE BOOKLET 
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@ VANTAGE PRESS, INC. AA-11 @ 
z 230 W. 41 St., New York 18 4 
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By Hal Goldberg 

















The Short Story. By Sean O’Faolain. The talking about books. He presented without 


Devin-Adair Company. 1951. $3.75. 

What is the most vital element in good 
writing? 

Searching out this element, Sean O’Fao- 
lain, whom William Saroyan classes as “one 
of the best writers of short stories in the 
world,” looks into the lives of some great 
writers in his book on the craft of the short 
story. 

First, there’s the boy who wrote a novel 
at 15 and arrived in Paris at 17. Frank, 
spontaneous, eager, trusting, easily influ- 
enced, the youth had written with infinite 
care and artistry simple stories about his 
native province, stories composed of “truth, 
fancy, wit, tenderness, gaiety, melancholy, 
all in one little tale.” Turning from such 
stories in his quest for success, he spent 
most of his years imitating the fashion in 
Paris literary circles. Yet it is for the stories 
of his youth that we cherish Alphonse 
Daudet. 

Then there is the young man who turned 
out almost a potboiler a day in order to pay 
his way through medical studies. In his 
middle years, when he noted in himself the 
first signs of consumption, he turned to 
irony as his strongest defense against des- 
pair. A thoughtful, kindly, sensitive man, 
always brooding, he lived a comparatively 
lonely life. To the stories of this middle 
period, which took as long as a year in 
writing, the doctor, Anton Chekov, brought 
poetic feeling and a truthfulness about 
common life. 

O’Faolain’s third example is a man who 
tried to cut his own throat, who, before he 
eventually went mad, learned to chop off 
bits of reality and work them into a story 
or novel. “He had no theories, no doctrines, 
no technical method,” and almost hated 
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prolonged descriptions, without atmosphere 
or elaborate psychology, the simplest of 
characters. The severe discipline he im- 
posed upon himself may in part explain 
why we consider Guy De Maupassant a 
masterful short story writer. 

In his illustrations, O’Faolain draws out 
the personal struggle behind the literary 
problem to point up the fact that the first 
and vital element in all writing is not 
technique but the writer’s own personality. 
What most beginning writers need is not 
instruction in the art of writing but in the 
art of living, observes O’Faolain, who him- 
self had an active role in the Irish Rebel- 
lion. 

To the beginners who answer, “But I 
lead a routine life,” O’Faolain replies that 
they cannot become writers until they 
acquire perception of their own experiences 
—the perception shown by Dickens, who 
spent long days in a blacking factory; by 
Trolloppe, who worked in the post office 
for the greater part of his life; and by 
Maupassant, who worked as a checking 
clerk in a government warehouse 10 hours 
a day and in four years never had a 
holiday. 


Just Published 


Saturday Evening Post has proudly prop- 
agated two more books: Saturday Evening 
Post Stories, 1950, is the self-explanatory 
title of one, and the other, a 172-page off- 
spring called Illustrating for The Saturday 
Evening Post, shows the work and methods 
used by 62 Post artists... . Rudolf Flesch 
is still attacking polysyllables, hyphenations, 
and inflated writing, in his latest How To 
Test Readability, a $1.00 peep into his now 
famous formula. 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than °6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—-selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


. To learn how Palmer training may help you, 
Post Writer Praises Palmer = send for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 
“Let me assure you that my Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer's 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ unique method of home training for highest pay 
to Saturday Evening Post will in all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
make no difference in my at-__teries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
titude toward studying your “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
course — except, if possible, to stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even  aside—or it may be worth real money to you. 
though I am still studying it, No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 
I feel that I have already bene- 


fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer Institute of Authorship 
have a wonderful knack of ages out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing. . . .” Laer . 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. Since 1917 Approved 
for 
Veterans 








Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for yaw “ rae 
: « ” . t ember Nationa 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS.) “ag Sites | Home Study Council 











Editors' Checks Pay for Course 


: 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-51 
“The Palmer Institute course has already more aligned 28 Californie 
than paid for itself in editors’ a. I a : 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student : 
and have more assignments than time to cover.” - N. pee Aatiandiip 
Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-51 

















Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”” which explains how I may increase my income 
Wins Bonus for Best Story from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration a 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. Mire. Prrcccccccccectceceseeeeesecsegsessseceseesenescens 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received Miss 
their check, which included an extra bonus be- — seein ot tae neared arene: saemeee tae ans °* 
cause my story was considered the best release of ”” Check here ( ) i eigiiile for veterans’ training 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 



















































































WRITERS’ CONFERENCES YOU MAY WANT TO ATTEND 
































PLACE DATE REGISTRAR 
Omaha Writers’ Conference Eleanore Mooberry, Publicity 
Hotel Paxton June I, 2, 3 4967 Miami St. 
Omaha, Nebr. Omaha 4, Nebr. 

‘ 8th Annual Dee Woods, Director 
Southwest Writers’ Conference June 2,3, 4,5 400 So. Carancahua St. 
oo enn Yoxas Corpus Christi, Texas 
Fine Arts Colony Mrs. Buford H. Kirk 
Delmar College June 4-16 301 Brooks Dr. 
Corpus Christi, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas ea 
Short Course in Professional Writing Prof. W. S. Campbell, Director 
Lounge of the Quadrangle June 5, 6, 7,8 University of Okla. 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Norman, Okla. 
” e 5th Annual Eugene R. Page, Chairman 

St. Louis Writers Conference June 7, 8, 9, Washington University 
Brown Hall, Washington Univ. S?. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 7 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop June 16- July | Evelyn G. Haynes 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


July | - Aug. 26 


Huckleberry 
Hendersonville, N. C. 








Missouri Writers’ Workshop 


Wm. Peden, Director 
203 Jesse Hall 





Columbia, Missouri June 18-23 Univ. of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

The Writers’ Conference Brewster Sanat Director 

University of Utah June 18-29 Rm. 279, 105 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


University ‘ Utah 
Salt Lake City |, Utah 








Writers’ Workshop 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 


June 18- July 20 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 








Summer Workshop in Creative Arts 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


June 18- July 20 





Allan William, Chairman 

Summer Workshop in Creative Arts 
University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 





Phila. Regional Writers' Conf. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

Broad and Wainut St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 20, 21, 22 


Walter M. Breish, Registrar 
4223 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





Ozark Writer-Artists Pow-Wow 
Springs Hotel 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


June 28, 29, 30 


Cora Pinkley-Call 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 








Christian Writers’ & Editors’ Conf. 
Green Lake, Wisc. 


June 30- July 7 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Chairman 
1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














: : ji i 

Midwestern Writers’ Conference July 9- July 13 40%. Mickign! Ave. 

Chicago, Ills. Chicago 5, Ills. 

Cabin Hollow Writers’ Camp July and August tas Ww. Kitk 

Hardy, Arkansas San Antonio, Texas 
Mildred |. Reid 


Mildred |. Reid's Writers’ Conference 


Contocook, New Hampshire 


July 2 - Aug. 27 


Dundee & Lee Rd. 
Northbrook, Ills. 








Richard B. Hudson, Director 





Indiana Univ. Writers’ Conference July 8-14 indlame Gabvesdiey 
Bloomington, Ind. Bloomington, Ind. 
Summer Inst. of League of Vermont Writers Mrs. L. F. Dow, Secy. 
Fleming Museum, Univ. of Vermont July 17-18 155 Cliff St. 


Burlington, Vermont 


Burlington, Vt. 





Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop 
Chautauqua, 
New York 


July 23 - Aug. 10 


Mrs. Ruth M. Skinner, Registrar 
Chautauqua _ Schools 
Chautauqua, N. 





Writers’ Conference in Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


July 23 - Aug. 10 





Robert |. Hislop 
Univ. of Colorado 
Boulder, Cole. 








Bread Loaf Writers' Conference 
Bread Loaf Campus of Middlebury College 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Aug. 15 - Aug. 29 


Margaret L. Hopkins, Secy. 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 








Marlboro Fiction Writers’ Conference 
Marlboro College 
Marlboro, Vermont 





Aug. 19 - Sept. | 


Walter Hendricks, Pres. 
Marlboro College 
Marlboro, Vermont 





Beersheba Springs Writers’ Conference 
Beersheba Springs, Tenn. 


Aug. 19 - Sept. |! 








Harry Harrison Kroll 
Univ. of Tennessee 
Martin, Tenn. 
































Cooperation 
Counts! 


OU have a book, a 

story, an article you’d 
like to sell. I know editors 
who are looking for good 
material and are willing to pay top prices for same. It is 
only logical that we work together to a mutual goal of 
success. 


In working with me you are assured at all times of per- 
sonal, friendly service. I am interested in adding to the 
list of my selling professionals, newer writers of promise 
on which, of course, the future depends. Send your script 
today for marketing or if flaws hold it back from submission 
to editors, receive frank yet constructive criticism. 

RATES. Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you sell regularly to national 
magazines or if you've placed a book this year. Write full details before sending 
manuscripts. Unestablished Writers: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof — 


minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always refunded 
on sale of manuscript. NOW HANDLING POETRY. Write for details. 


BOOKS. There is a special demand today for good book manuscripts. 
Send yours at once for prompt report on saleability. Market appraisal 
fee, $5. 

REWRITING AND GHOSTWRITING. Professional revision or creation 
of your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, wrerary acent 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd St. — New York 18, New York 





































































































































































































































































































By Lee Otis 


WRITERS WHO ARE new to radio and TV 
are frequently thrown for a loss by the 
release form the networks and most agencies 
require a writer to sign, a release which 
bluntly asks the writer to surrender all rights 
—sometimes even compensation—before the 
producer looks at his material. 

A reader, who sent us a copy of the NBC 
release form which must accompany any 
idea, suggestion or other material (includ- 
ing scripts) submitted to that network, 
says in his letter, “This one takes the prize.” 
Actually, the release simply states in plain 
words what many other release forms say 
in a more round-about way. 

The NBC form is prefaced with a state- 
ment of the network’s policy: “So many 
ideas and suggestions are offered to us 
which embody suggestions previously de- 
veloped by members of our own staff, or 
submitted by others, that we cannot con- 
sider any material unless we receive a 
waiver of compensation. Only in this way 
can we avoid the risks and uncertainties 
which often arise by reason of the use of 
ideas independently conceived and_sub- 
mitted to the company by others.” 

The release itself is brief and worth 
quoting in full: “I have received a copy of 
your policy in connection with the submis- 
sion of ideas and suggestions to you. I 
understand that it is your established policy 
not to entertain or receive an idea or 
suggestion except on the distinct under- 
standing that the person submitting the 
same is willing to rely entirely on your good 
faith in determining the question of 
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whether the submission is truly novel, 
whether it is actually used by you as a result 
of his having submitted it, and the amount 
of compensation, if any, to be paid if you 
should use it. As an inducement to you to 
entertain my ideas and suggestions, I agree 
that they are submitted to you upon the 
conditions set forth above.” 

The release says in effect, as our corre- 
spondent points out: “As an inducement to 
you to entertain my ideas and suggestions, 
I offer them to you for nothing.” 

The release required by CBS doesn’t go 
quite that far. The signer makes the stand- 
ard agreement that he will abide by the 
network’s “ultimate determination of ques- 
tions of use, priority and originality in con- 
nection with any substantially similar idea.” 
But the release adds that if CBS decides the 
idea has priority and originality, “payment 
for its use will be negotiated between us in 
accordance with our customary standards.” 

The signing of that or a similar waiver is 
required by all networks and most agencies 
before they will consider scripts, outlines, 
ideas, or suggestions. The only major pro- 
gram open to free lancers that does not 
require a release is Grand Central Station, 
produced by Horrell Associates, and Cameo 
Theater (see below). 

Lawyers tell us that a network or agency 
which insists on the letter of its release 
undoubtedly could take an idea or script 
from a writer without any compensation. 
The networks and agencies reply that they 
never hold a writer to the release agree- 
ment if his material is worth using. They 
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contend that the release is necessary to pro- 
tect them from lawsuits by cranks who 
submit ideas which are not novel or original 
and then sue when a program with a similar 
idea turns up on the air. They feel that 
they are reputable organizations and that 
persons submitting material should be will- 
ing to rely on their good faith. 

The Radio Writers’ Guild, which is 
against release forms as a matter of prin- 
ciple, points out that its Free Lance Mini- 
mum Basic Agreement with the networks 
specifies that any agreement reached under 
the MBA supersedes a release form that 
the writer may have signed previously. 

That seems to be that! There isn’t a 
chance that the networks or agencies will 
give up their insistence on releases. The 
unknown writer submitting an unsolicited 
script or idea is venturing into a buyer’s 
market. If he wants to sell in that market 
he has to follow the buyer’s rules. 

* * * 


The Radio Writers’ Guild has two types 
of membership: Associate, which is open to 
non-professional writers interested in writing 
for radio and television; and Regular, open 
to writers who have had two or more radio 
or TV scripts broadcast. Full information 
about the Guild can be obtained by writing 
to the Radio Writers’ Guild, 6 E. 39th St., 
New York 16. 

* * * 

The iron curtain has been rung down at 
CBS-TV and unsolicited TV scripts are no 
longer being read. Only scripts submitted by 
agents or by writers whose names are recog- 
nized will be considered for the CBS-TV 
“house” shows: Studio One, Sure As Fate, 
Starlight Theater, Danger, The Web and 
the TV version of Suspense. The change in 
policy does not affect radio scripts at CBS. 
Jerry Horwin, CBS television story editor, 
explained to us that the network feels it is 
not fair to CBS or to the writer to have 
scripts submitted directly. In the past, so 
much time has been spent in reading and 
processing unsolicited scripts sent in by 
amateurs that CBS play readers fell two to 
three months behind in handling material 
submitted by accredited writers. “If a writer 
has talent,” Horwin said, “an agent will be 
willing to handle him. So we’ll let the agents 








TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 
INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 


Television urgently needs writers. TV is the most vora- 
cious literary market of all time. But you need “KNOW 
HOW” to make the grade. TV Write-Shop has prepared 
a series of lectures for home study, which teach you to 
VISUALIZE on paper, to develop your program ideas 
and TV continuity, and to prepare professional and 
salable scripts. 
Write for complete details today about 
professional training course. 


TV WRITE-SHOP 


61532 Orange Street 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 





BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Third Annual Meet Aug. 19 — Sept. 1 


Workshops in novel, short story. article, juvenile. 
religious, poetry. Under the direction and teaching 
of noted novelist-instructor Harrison Kroll. 
Total expenses need not exceed for session. 
Address Harry Harrison Kroll 
University of Tennessee 
Martin, Tenn. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately 
20 lb. bond 
55c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 














YOU NEED A SALES | 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
wilt bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 

Beginners or established writers save time 
spent in haphazard mailing and remailing of 
manuscripts. The discouragement of a few re- 
jections is eliminated. 

Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it” 












































do the screening.” Under the new policy, 
scripts will be returned unopened; if they 
are opened by mistake they will be sent back 
with an explanatory letter. The CBS story 
department will continue to read magazines, 
looking for material which can be adapted 
to television. Professional writers who have 
had stories published that might be possi- 
bilities for TV are invited to send tearsheets 
and a query to Horwin. 

* * * 


Cameo Theater, one of the more experi- 
mental TV dramatic shows until it was 
dropped by NBC-TV last fall, is coming 
back as a summer replacement, although 
day and time have not been set. Cameo 
Theater will be produced for NBC-TV by 
an outside firm, Pat O’Connor Associates. 
While a considerable backlog of scripts is on 
hand, O’Connor is looking for more good, 
original plays of every type—comedy, mur- 
der, psychological, almost anything except 
the slick magazine type of romance, which 
is out. 

Cameo Theater was experimenting last 


Important 
le Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 





Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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year with a theater-in-the-round type of 
presentation, and this policy will continue 
to the extent that a minimum of scenery 
and props will be used. Since it’s a half- 
hour show and since it will probably be 
sponsored, scripts should run about 23 
minutes. O’Connor is not asking writers to 
sign a release, but he is insisting that the 
writer protect himself before he submits the 
script. If you want to submit here, copyright 
your script by asking the Bureau of Copy- 
right, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., for the form with which to register a 
dramatic composition not to be reproduced 
in copies for sale. Fill out this form and 
send it back with one copy of your script 
and $2. You will eventually receive a copy- 
right number. Note on the title page of your 
script that it has been copyrighted. 

Scripts for Cameo Theater should be sent 
to Pat O’Connor, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. O’Connor also tells us that he is 
readying a Broadway revue, Paint the 
Town, for September production and is 
looking for original sketches and original 
music. Revue material should be sent to him 
at the same address. 

* % * 


Both TV and radio are still tapping the 
old well of already-published material. The 
Somerset Maugham Television Theater, 
which had just about exhausted the author’s 
material suitable for half-hour programs, 
has found a new lease on life by switching 
to an hour-long format. The program, 
which is now seen on NBC-TV every other 
Monday at 9:30 p. m. EST (alternating 
with the Lucky Strike Theater), can now 
adapt Maugham’s plays and novels. In ad- 
dition, the series will not be kinescoped and 
can thus use stories which have been sold 
to the movies, like The Razor’s Edge, Rain, 
and Of Human Bondage. 

NBC has acquired the rights to more 
than 200 Sax Rohmer short stories, novels 
and plays for both radio and television. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr., the Lights Out 
producer, is preparing two definite series 
from the Rohmer properties: Fu Manchu 
and Sax Rohmer Presents. 


ABC has a new radio series, Newstand 
Theater (Thursdays, 10 p.m., EST), 
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presenting adaptations of stories in the 
Crowell-Collier publications, American, 
Collier's and Woman’s Home Companion. 


A number of other new dramatic pro- 
grams have made their debuts this spring 
—none, unfortunately, offering a market 
to free lancers. NBC-TV has made a five- 
a-week strip out of its Chicago-originating 
Hawkins Falls program, Doug Johnson 
scripting. Curt Siodmak and Eddie Johnson 
are writing Front Page Detective, a filmed 
series starring Edmund Lowe and carried 
on stations in New York, Los Angeles and 
other cities. 


Carlton E. Morse is represented on the 
NBC radio network with a new soap opera, 
The Woman in My House. Kay Phillips is 
both writing and acting in a new CBS half- 
hour radio show, Alias Jane Doe, with John 
Michael Hayes and E. Jack Neuman adapt- 
ing her stories for the air. 


The filmed television version of Amos ’n’ 
Andy finally makes its bow over CBS on 
Thursday, June 28. 

* 


* % 


At 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
stands the House of Hummert—in other 
words, the offices of Hummert Radio Fea- 
tures, where Frank and Anne Hummert 
supervise the assembly line production of 
more than a dozen radio soap operas and 
a number of half-hour evening programs. 
Hummert offers a limited opportunity to 
free lance writers who live in New York 
City or nearby. There’s work for free lan- 
cers on two of their half-hour mystery pro- 
grams heard over CBS—Mystery Theater 
and Mr. Chameleon. Writers must arrange 
an interview with Marjorie Field of the 
Hummert office, after which they may be 
asked to submit a script on speculation. 


Writers will find listening to Mystery 
Theater and Mr. Chameleon both instruc- 
tive and frustrating. These programs are 
perfect examples of the formula mystery 
play—each story similar to the one that 
preceded it and to the one that will follow. 
In addition, Mystery Theater and Mr. 
Chameleon are so much alike that the 
casual listener has trouble telling them 
apart. The only distinction is that Mr. 
Chameleon of Central Police Headquar- 





PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
JUNE 20, 21, 22, at the Bellevue-Stratferd Hotel 

Among the well-known authors who are to 
speak or conduct workshop classes you will meet: 
Robert Oberfirst 


L. Sprague de Camp 
Edward Shenton John Bird 


Katherine Bregy 
William ‘Mikse 
Earl Crooker 
Clare Wallis Joseph Shallit Amy Oakley 
To receive full information write to: 
WALTER M. BREISH, Registrar 
P, ©. Box 1766 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 


writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed flat. Book lengths: 12%c per page, about 50c 
per 1000 words. Shorts 15c per page, about 60c per M. 

FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintilla Avenue Orinda, California 

ORinda 2054 








“WRITING THE CONFESSION STORY” 


WHY DON’T YOU TRY THIS WIDE-OPEN, WELL-PAYING FIELD? 
Individual coaching by the author of this new textbook— 
a comprehensive, step-by-step pattern for this highly 
specialized type of story—has helped many a to 
first sales. $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000; per 1000 
thereafter. Please enclose stamped return R.. ¥ 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first 
and last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand 


words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 











POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1.00 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
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ters—in keeping with his name—frequently 
adopts a disguise in order to track down 
his criminal, while Inspector Hearthstone 
of the Death Squad solves the crimes 
on Mystery Theater in more conventional 
radio-detective fashion. Each has his Wat- 
son—named respectively Detective Dave 
Arnold and Detective Sam Cook. And 
each finds himself involved with a good 
many families where one or more members 
have been murdered because of an inherit- 
ance. What drives a writer crazy listening to 
Mr. Chameleon or Mystery Theater is that 
if he sent stuff like that to a network, he’d 
probably get it back immediately with a 
note saying, “This is too stereotyped.” 
* * * 

The Frederick H. Speare Radio and 
Television School in Hollywood occasion- 
ally buys quarter-hour and half-hour radio 
plays to be used in performances by its stu- 
dents over local stations. While the school 
usually obtains scripts from a syndicate or 
script agency, paying a very nominal fee 
for second or third rights to network scripts, 
Speare says he will read scripts submitted 
by individual writers. 

“These scripts may or may not have been 
broadcast before, but in any case, because 
these are student productions, we can pay 
only a small fee on acceptance,” he writes. 
“This fee is arranged with the writer, and 


the amount depends on the merit of the 
material. The plays may be of any type— 
comedy, mystery, straight drama, seasonal, 
adaptations of public domain material, etc. 
No cast limitations. We report in two 
weeks.” Scripts should be addressed to the 
school at Radio Arts Building, 5927 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Art Kane, assistant art editor of Seven- 
teen Magazine, is the composer of the 
novelty tune, “Oh, What a Face,” which 
won the CBS Songs for Sale contest several 
months ago and became a jukebox and disc 
jockey favorite. 

A recent dramatic sketch presented on 
the Kate Smith TV show, titled “Rooftop,” 
was scripted by former Group Theater 
playwright Eleanor Scherr. 

Our Gal Sunday, one of the Frank and 
Anne Hummert soap operas, entered its 
15th year over CBS on March 29th. And 
Elaine Carrington’s Rosemary started its 
seventh year on CBS on March 26th. 

Alan Hynd, veteran magazine mystery 
writer and editor, is interested in a radio- 
TV package to be tied in with the Inter- 
national Association of Police Chiefs. Hynd 
plans to write and narrate the law enforce- 
ment series. 





Nashville Market Letter 
(Continued from page 27) 


from one to 4 or 5 stanzas. The author 
must divide his serial in chapters which fit 
the word length at this market. Special 
occasion or seasonal stories and articles are 
due 7 months ahead of publication time. 
Payment is made one month after accept- 
ance, and it takes several weeks for reports 
here. 

A couple of limited secular markets in 
Nashville are Farm and Ranch—Southern 
Agriculturist and the Tennessean Magazine. 
The former, now in a plush new building 
on Murfreesboro Road, is mostly staff-pro- 
duced, but Charles E. Bell, associate editor, 
says: “We are interested in fiction from 
1,000 to 2,500 words, preferably on rural 
subjects, and we pay from 3 to 6 cents a 
word. We are interested in short articles 
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from 100 to 500 words on new develop- 
ments in agriculture and how-to-do-it ma- 
terial that is applicable to the South; also 
feature articles, 1,200 to 1,600 words, on 
new developments in agriculture, instruc- 
tive information on better farming, and suc- 
cess stories both individual and community. 
Good glossy prints are always desirable if 
the subject matter can be illustrated. We 
pay upon acceptance, but have no set rate 
of pay for non-fiction. 

Bill Kingsbury, 1100 Broadway, who edits 
the Tennessean Magazine, Sunday gravure 
supplement for the Nashville Tennessean, 
is always on the lookout for any good story 
on Tennessee or Tennesseans, preferably 
long on photos. No set rate. Check with 
him on an idea before starting to work. 
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With the Frigates In 


(Continued from page 21) 


she leaned her head on his shoulder 

and looked up at the jeweled heavens. 
This description could have been admin- 
istered less painfully through the eyes of 
the girl: 

The poppy-bordered walk seemed a 
pathway to the stars. She picked one of 
the flowers, tucked it in her hair. It 
was against the law to pick California 
poppies, but as she leaned her head on 
his shoulder, she didn’t care. 

Dialogue, now. Newspaperman talking: 

Johnny caressed her hair. “There’s 
no hate in my heart, Janice. Only dis- 
appointment in you. I had great plans 
for you. I wanted you to be a modern 
Joan of Arc—a force for good in Bay 
City. I wanted the Trib to be your 
flashing sword, and with it I wanted 
you to cut down the evil in your path.” 

Was that a newspaperman? No wonder the 
story didn’t sell. Same guy: 

He tipped a curl over her ear. “Let’s 
forget it, Jan. I had plans, but you’re 
no crusader—no Joan of Arc. I wanted 
you to use the Trib to clean up this 
town, but I guess you read better as a 
million-dollar baby.” 

Treatment is not nearly as important as 
guts. I haven’t said anything about the long 
hours and the hard work. Writing is fun, 
but it is also a tremendous endurance con- 
test, with you on one side, and the whole 
world, seemingly, on the other. And you 
can’t kid yourself. When you’re alone with 
your work today or tonight, remember this: 
between what you have in mind and what 
you get on paper is the measure of your 
talent. And talent can be developed only in 
time, by writing. There is no magic formula. 


Outside the office window the sunlight 
still sparkled on George Raft’s Cadillac, 
but the man with the white whiskers had 
moved on. Smith decided that three million 
was more than Paramount could afford to 
spend. Too many frigates. But don’t let me 
discourage you. Don’t let anything discour- 
age you. In time you write ’em so well the 
editors buy ’em—with the fleet in. 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Kaiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. I#'s yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











GIVE YOUR MSS. A CHANCE 


Get personal criticism and revision sugges- 
tions based on 25 years of rich experience: 
12 years as magazine and newspaper 
editor. 
3 years as Children's Book Club editor. 
5 years as editor juvenile books. 
25 years of successful coaching of am- 
bitious writers. 
Author and editor of feature articles, 
stories, and books. 
From this rich experience draw individual 
assistance and guidance. 
COST: $4.00 for 6000 words or less; $1 
per 1000 words thereafter; novels or plays 
$10; poems, $1.00. 


Please enclose stamped, self-addressed 
envelope 


WRITER'S AID 


G.P.O. Box 494 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Women’s Second Class Magazines 


Western Home Magazine, 1213 H Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. Eugene F. Corbin, Editor. 
Issued quarterly. “This new magazine for the 
hardware consumer trade combines ‘how-to-do- 
its’ for the home owner, recipes, topical ‘know 
how’ on the economical use of quality hardware 
articles. It is edited for the housewife primarily, 
to show her better and more economical use of 
hardware merchandise. Certain portions are also 
devoted to the man of the house, wherein handy 
hints on home maintenance are published. Pic- 
tures can be used, or our own artists will illus- 
trate. Subjects should be brief, informative, new, 
and contribute something to the knowledge of 
the housewife. Items dealing with soft lines, 
sewing, and the like, are not desired. Beware of 
excessive copy on cold weather problems, as this 
is a sunny Western publication. Copy is now 
being received for the fall issue, out September 
Ist, which will feature back-to-school subjects. 
Fall house-cleaning hints, involving proper use 
of hardware items, are needed. Hints for the 
housewives on economies possible in the back-to- 
school program also desired. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on publication, and $2.50 and 
up for black-and-white photos.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. W. A. Swallow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for photographs, drawings, articles, 
essays, and short verse—all about animals. 
Articles and essays may include any subject deal- 
ing with animals, especially those with humane 
import, except articles about hunting, animal 
training, commercial use for entertainment, or 
animals in captivity, such as zoos, circuses, etc. 
Human interest and current event items are par- 
ticularly needed. Manuscripts dealing with od- 
dities of animal life and natural history are also 
acceptable. Articles should be accompanied by 
good illustrations (photographs or drawings) 
whenever possible. Brief, concise prose is de- 
sired. We suggest from 300 to 400 words, and 
articles over 600 words cannot be accepted. No 
manuscripts will be returned unless accompanied 
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by self-addressed, stamped envelope. Photographs 
should be sharp, depicting either domestic ani- 
mals or wild animals in their natural surround- 
ings. There is no objection to children or adults 
appearing with the animals. Photographers should 
strive for pictures that tell a story of animal life, 
although a limited number of portraits are ac- 
ceptable. Drawings should be of the line variety, 
but an occasional wash drawing may be ac- 
cepted. Subjects needed are the same as for 
photographs. Verse about animals should be 
short, preferably 4 to 12 lines. Stories of a fic- 
tional nature are seldom used. Occasionally one 
written for children may be accepted. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is Yac a word, on ac- 
ceptance, for articles and stories, $1.00 and up 
for photographs and drawings, and $1.00 and 
up for acceptable verse.” 


Confession Magazines 


Real Romances, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want stories 
of romance from 5000 to 6500 words and novel- 
ettes of about 10,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in about three weeks. Payment 
is 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

Real Story, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mary Rollins, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements 
and rate of payment as Real Romances.” 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
strong, dramatic, well-plotted first-person stories 
told usually from the feminine viewpoint. Short- 
shorts to 3000 words, short stories to 7000 words, 
and novelettes to 10,000 words. Also articles on 
marriage, courtship, personality, up to 1000 
words, and fillers from 300 to 500 words. Buy 
light, romantic, rhymed verse up to 20 lines, 
but no photographs. Report in a week. Payment 
is 3c a word and up for prose and 50c a line 
for verse, on acceptance.” 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.80 a year. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Revealing Romances.” 
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Pulp Magazines 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want only short 
stories at present, from 1000 to 6000 words. They 
must be realistic stories of modern love, emo- 
tional and dramatic, but not gushy or falsely senti- 
mental. No articles. Rarely use poetry. Report 
in about two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Fifteen Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
shorts from 3500 to 5000 words and novelettes 
to 10,000 words. Buy poetry up to 20 lines, but 
no photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

New Love Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
shorts from 4000 to 5000 words and novelettes 
to 10,000 words. Buy poetry up to 20 lines, but 
no photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Popular Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Exciting Love.” 

Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Peggy Graves, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want shorts 
from 4000 to 5000 words and novelettes to 
10,000 words. Stories for this magazine should 
have a more adult approach. Use an occasional 
first-person story. Poetry up to 20 lines is used, 
but no photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “Same requirements and 
rate of payment as Exciting Love.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The Country Poet, Wake-Brook Press, San- 
bornville, N. H. “We plan to begin publication 
this summer of an experimental poetry magazine 
devoted to verse of farm, field and stream. It 
is planned to print on a good quality of paper 
stock, page sizes 5% by 8% inches, and to run 
occasional sketches and special decorations. Con- 
tributions for the first issue are invited. These 
should be short, preferably not to run over one 
page when printed. All contributions should be 
mailed by June 1, accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. No payment to contrib- 
utors to this initial issue, but if the magazine is 
successful it is hoped to establish a standard rate 
of payment for the material in subsequent issues.” 

Stars and Fireflies, The Center of Light, 
Hollywood, Calif. Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni, Edi- 
tor. “We want poems of high standard by 
Southwest writers only. Poems must be modern- 
istic in slant; inspirational, serious, nature, hu- 
man interest. Send material to Rosa Zagnoni 








W WANT TO SELL? 


Selling Author, 16 yrs. helping writers as editor, critic 


PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, re- 
PERSONAL turned within 10 days after 
PROMPT TRAINING receipt. Limited, select enroll- 
FOR WRITERS ment. Satisfaction of course 


guaranteed. 


RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000 
60c per 1000 thereafter, Minimum Fee $3.00 


for information concerning rs 


WRITE TODAY! ‘courses, "ssitasration. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


©. Box 56D Burnet Woods Sta 
Cinciancti 35, Ohio Phone AV 2332 A 




















CHRISTIAN WRITERS AND EDITORS CONFERENCE. 


Green Lake, Wisconsin, June 30-July 7 
Open to beginning writers as well as authors 
egistration fee $6.00 
Lectures, ont shops, fellowship, recreation 
Interdenominational 


Address: Dr. Ben Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphic 3, Pa. 


WRITERS’ TYPIST 


Experienced, dependable nest, accurate. 
Minor corrections if desire 
Carbon and extra first — _ pages. 
50c per 1000 word 
40c per 1000 for he = 

Bond paper. 

MARGARET JAMES 

20960 Ontaga Street Farmington, Mich. 


OUR SEVENTH SALE 


for a typical CW client! We'll consider your 
manuscripts for placement. State your prob- 
lems! Stamp appreciated. 

CARLSON WADE 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
astm Hill 7-4970 














~THE FOURTH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, JUNE 18-29 


Leodues Karl Shapiro, Jessamyn_ West, Cony LaFarge, 
George R. Stewart. 


Ray B. West, Jr., Leslie A. Fiedler, 


For particulars, address: 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 
Director, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade I bond paper. Fifty cents—1000 words. 
Minor bon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. Allinquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 











Tillsonburg 2 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
131 West Davis Bivd. Tampa, Florida 


Ontario, Canada 
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Marinoni, Villa Rosa, Fayetteville, Ark. No pay- 
ment except $5.00 for best poem in each issue, 
and other book prizes.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Ernst Erich Noth, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We spe- 
cialize in the review of and the comment on 
recently published foreign books. We want arti- 
cles, up to 2000 words, on contemporary writers 
and literary trends. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in ten days. No payment.” 

The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Alan Creighton, Cor- 
responding Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We want short stories from 1200 
to 1800 words, contemporary Canadian back- 
ground preferred. No payment except subscrip- 
tions.” 

The Hudson Review, 439 West Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. Joseph Bennett and Frederick 
Morgan, Editors. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use literary stories and 
articles. Poetry also used, but no photographs. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
for prose and 65c per line for poetry, on pub- 
lication.” 

INTRO Magazine, Box 860, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. Louis Brigante, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want creative short stories of high 
literary quality; any length considered. Use 
poetry, but no photographs. Report in 2 to 3 
weeks. No payment.” 

The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wis. Florence L. 
Schofield, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want short stories not over 
1000 words. Should have a good moral but 
need not be strictly religious. No murder, ghost, 
or detective stories. Also use life rehabilitation 
or religious articles, not over 700 words. Use 
some short poems, but have a large amount 
on hand except Holiday, Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day poems. Poetry should be sub- 
mitted three months in advance. Report in a 
month. No payment except subscriptions and 
copies of magazine.” 

Northern Review, 2475 Van Horne, Apt. 5, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. John Sutherland, Edi- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories or selections from 
novels, not exceeding 5000 words. Poetry used, 
but no photographs. Report in a month. No 
payment except awards.” 

Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Lowry C. Wimberly, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 60c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use about six stories an issue, from 
2000 to 5000 words. Also articles with general 
appeal, up to 5000 words. About ten poems an 
issue used, up to 60 lines. No photographs. Re- 
port in a month. No payment.” 

Second Pioneers, Society of Hounds Books, 
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Inc., 225 W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“This magazine is devoted to general literature, 
prophecy, economic reforms, book reviews, the 
theater, and poetry. We want short stories from 
2000 to 2500 words. Stories must be of a psycho- 
logical probing of people’s reaction to the world 
crisis, world problems, ideas, and personal dilem- 
mas. Want the unusual type of story. Also want 
short verse up to 24 lines. Writer should read 
Magazine to get ideas of what might be accept- 
able. Comments on world situations will be ac- 
cepted, though they must be unusual. Payment is 
$10 for stories and $1.00 for poems. No payment 
at present for comments on world situations.” 

South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. W. T. Laprade, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on world affairs, literature, history. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is $2.00 per printed page, 
on publication.” 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Allen Maxwell, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. ““We 
want short stories of high quality, up to about 
3000 words. If they have any regional slant, 
it should be southwestern, but we use many 
stories that are not regional. Articles of around 
3000 words are used on southwestern history, 
life, art, folklore, etc.; world affairs; literary 
criticism. Also a few informal essays around 
1500 words. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in six weeks. Payment is ac a word for 
prose and $5.00 per poem, on publication.” 


Photography Magazines 


Home Movies, 3923 W. Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Henry Provisor, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
features of 1000 words and featurettes of 500 
words on all phases of movie-making, including 
at least two photos (vertical composition). Con- 
tributors should submit material slanted at ama- 
teur movies, devices for use with same, and new 
and novel applications of the cine camera. Sim- 
ple movie scripts of 2000 words, using stock situ- 
ations and simple props available to the aver- 
age amateur, are always welcomed. Report in 
ten days. Payment for features and featurettes 
is $35 to $50, depending upon story; $50 for 
movie scripts with illustrations.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Ships and Sailing, 1027 N. 7th Street, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Willard V. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
can use well-written articles, 1500 to 5000 words 
(3500 best length), reviewing the overall activi- 
ties and operations of American shipping lines. 
Also ship voyages, sailing ships, etc. Must be 
authentically written and must be well illustrated 
by 8x10 glossy pix. Nothing is bought without 
pictures. Also buy picture stories on shipping 
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subjects. No ferry stories. Good opportunity here 
for writers serving on merchant ships who know 
the merchant marine. Report in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance; pic- 
tures average $5.00, on publication.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Hall Brothers, Inc., 2505 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. Louise Randall Lutz, Editor. “We 
want outstanding greeting card ideas—general 
and humorous.” 

Julius Pollak & Sons, 45-35 Van Dam Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. Miss Michaele Imbo, 
Editor. “We want greeting card verses. Pay- 
ment is 50c to 70c per line, on acceptance.” 

Zone Company, 60 SE 4th Avenue, Delray 
Beach, Fla. L. H. Friedlander, Editor. “We 
want Florida material only for greeting cards, 
both photographs and verses. Report in 48 
hours. Payment on agreement.” 


Play Publishers 


Plays & Players, Schubert Publications, Inc., 
220 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. Fred- 
erick O. Schubert, Editor. “This magazine is 
planned for an October dateline and is designed 
for libraries, churches, schools, colleges, little 
theatre groups, and others interested in non- 
professional dramatics. Editorially, we will fea- 
ture name by-lines on fact articles on all phases 
of stagecraft, news of interest to amateur Thes- 
pians, helpful hints and ‘how-to-do’ items. Of 
major interest to writers, however, will be our 
play needs. We want previously-unpublished 
three-act and single-act plays, one of which will 
be highlighted in every issue. Comedy, drama or 
mystery, but plays must be clean without being 
‘preachy’ and, if possible, confined to one set. 
As we are catering to the non-professional field, 
permission to present these plays by amateurs 
without payment of royalty fees is part of the 
publication’s editorial program. In our accept- 
ance agreement with writers, however, will be 
included a guarantee of 50% of all funds re- 
ceived in the event that the script, following 
publication in Plays & Players, is sought for pro- 
fessional presentation on stage, screen, radio, 
television, or any media other. than for strictly 
amateur use. Three weeks to a month reading 
time should be allowed for manuscripts to clear 
reading committee. Payment for all rights is 
$500 for three-act plays and $150 for one-act 
plays, on acceptance.” 


Sunday Magazine Feature and 
Photo Markets 


Arkansas Gazette Sunday Magazine Section, 
Little Rock, Ark. Inez Hale MacDuff, Editor. 
“We are only interested in articles that have a 
strong Arkansas slant. No fiction or poetry. Use 
very few photographs and they must have strong 
Arkansas slant. Photographs or articles on Ar- 
kansas people in other places are acceptable, but 








ARE YOU A 
"NEW" WRITER? 


In 1950, Exposition Press published 80 “first 
books.” 162 more are now in various stages of 
production towards early 1951 publication. 
Their authors were “unknowns.” 

These books might not have been published 
if Exposition Press did not exist. WHY? Their 
material was considered unproven, or risky, or 
limited in sales potential, or too specialized to 
be profitable. 

The fact that these books merited publication 
as serious and responsible writing did not alter 
the situation. Trade publishers would not, and 
usually will not, take a chance on previously 
unpublished authors, or on manuscripts that 
do not have best-seller possibilities. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


Exposition Press, from the time of its found- 
ing 15 years ago, has fought for the new, the 
specialized writer, the writer on whom trade 
publishers will not gamble. It has held firmly 
to its belief that often these writers have a 
contribution to make to literature and to 
society, and that they should be given the 
opportunity to be read. 

On this abiding principle, Exposition has 
grown to be the world’s largest author-partici- 
pation publishing enterprise. 


HOW EXPOSITION PUBLISHES 
YOUR BOOK 


All Exposition books receive editing, produc- 
tion, and promotion of the highest trade 
standards. Exposition’s facilities in the vitally 
important spheres of distribution and sales are 
applied individually and practically; for it 
realizes that the book of poetry, the scholarly 
study, the regional work demand specialized 
attention. Books with widespread commercial 
possibilities are given full trade distribution 
services. 


Exposition Press is the first and only subsidy 
publisher with full trade sales staff covering 
the nearly 3,000 principal bookshops of the 
United States and Canada. 

Do you believe in your book? Enough to co- 
operate in cost of production as well as in 
artistic and commercial profits? 


For the publication of the first edition the 
author provides a minimum subsidy. A high 
royalty rate enables him to recoup his invest- 
ment, in some instances, by the sale of as few 
as 750 copies! Later editions are published 
without subsidy on a straight royalty basis. 


WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


The new 1951 edition of our wo illustrated booklet, 
WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR K, describing our 
procedures in detail, is yours without cost. It may 

the beginning of a new future for you; it may be the 
answer you have been seeking. A postcard will bring it 
promptly. At any time our staff will consider it a privi- 
lege to advise on your special questions and problems. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC. 


Address Department 56 
386 Fourth Ave. New York 16 
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Use the coaching and criticism of an 
experienced editor who is currently selling 
her writings and editorial services. Write 


ADELE M. RIES 


to 


7338 W. Everell Ave. 


Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her available aid 
in the juvenile fiction field. 











SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat. Minor Editing. 
_ Fifty cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Discount on Books. Poetry Ic a Line. 


JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street 


Des Moines 12, lowa 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’' and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"' 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











we devote our space entirely to Arkansas ma- 
terial of some sort. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $5 to $15 for articles and $3 each for 
photos, on publication.” 

Miami Sunday News Magazine, Miami, Fla. 
Howard V. Smith, Editor. “We buy approxi- 
mately 50% of issue from outside writers. Use 
material on Florida subjects only, with emphasis 
on south Florida earthy stories instead of sophis- 
ticated stories; stories about unusual people; 
significant stories. Length, 1000 to 2000 words. 
No need for stories about tourist attractions 
which every new writer going there ‘discovers’ 
and tries to sell. Usually staff all photos, but 
sometimes buy them from places outside the 
city if they have quality. No fiction or poetry. 
Payment is a top of $25 without photos, on 
publication.” 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, P. O. 
Box 1892, Seattle 11, Wash. Chester Gibbon, 
Editor. “We use articles on Pacific Northwest 
subjects only, 1200 to 1500 words. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry or free-lance fiction. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment, on publication, 
is usually $15 for articles without art and $25 
if illustrations are furnished.” 


Syndicates 


Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Jesse J. Seigel, Editor. “We 
want photo features—news. Payment on 50-50 
royalty basis.” 

Columbia Newsphotos, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. T. Alfred Silbey, Editor. “We 
want photographs of all types. Payment is $3 
to $5 per photo.” 

Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Tom Newman, Executive Edi- 
tor. “We use anything published in newspapers, 
daily, weekly, or monthly. Or magazines, radio 
or television uses. Sports and non-sports, fiction 
or non-fiction. Also anything that can be used 
in motion pictures, stories, novels, scripts, gags, 
etc. Anything for entertaining purposes: poems, 
jokes, etc.; children’s stories, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs. All those submitting any material must 
enclose self-addessed stamped envelope and also 
35c as a reading, handling, and classification fee 
if manuscript is less than 5000 words, and 70c 
if more than 5000 words. Report within two 
weeks. Payment in cash or cash plus royalties.” 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Avenue, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. James J. Stewart, Editor. 
“This is a daily newspaper and feature syndi- 
cate catering to large and small daily newspapers 
throughout the world. We not only have our 
own staffs of editors, writers, cartoonists and 
artists, but also accept short stories, short-shorts, 
serials, poems and other newspaper and maga- 
zine features from free lance writers, artists, etc. 
Also use stories, novels, novelettes and features 
that might be worked into motion picture plays, 
radio, television scenarios and scripts for same. 
Also do business with magazines and theaters 
and also act as selling agents for such items 































































ma- which they themselves cannot use. Contributors paper features, stories of all lengths, comics, car- 
Pay- must enclose 35c and stamped self-addressed toons, etc. Sports matter—sports news, columns, 
. for envelope. Fee returned when sale is completed. and serials. Authentic material as well as fiction. 
Report within two weeks. Payment in cash or Also non-sports stories which can be adapted 
Fla. cash plus royalties.” for screen plays, scenarios or scripts for such 
poxi- Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood plays, radio and television. Movie plots; quips 
Use Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. Joseph B. Po- and gags; anecdotes and short stories. Charge 
hasis lonsky, Editor. “We want photographs in black 2 reading and handling fee of 50c on any ma- 
»his- and white and Kodachromes. No fiction at terial less than 5000 words and $1.00 for ma- 
ple ; present. Payment on 50-50 basis, on publica- terial over 5000 words. Fee returned when sale 
rds. tion.” is completed. Report in 15 days to 3 weeks. 
po Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, Pa. Her- aaa cg SP Se Fe CaN, aE ae 
but p- gbocconge ae ‘We want photographs on Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
subjects from amateurs to be held . . . 
the pe f ‘ : New York 16, N. Y. Louis Minsky, Managing 
stock pictures in our files covering every sort . “We - >. : 
try. ° Editor. ‘We use religious news pictures, in- 
of human endeavor, scenics and all geographical i aliaah shat 4 : -. f 
on locations. Payment is by arrangement.” spirational photos, good scenics, pictures for use 
F in connection with holidays and holy days. Also 
oO. Metropolitan Press Agency, 133 E. 36th St. spot news stories. No fiction or poetry. Pay- 
,on, New York 16, N. Y. Ed. Bauman, Editor. “We ment varies, usually 1c a word.” 
vest syndicate material to smaller newepapers and Star Newspaper Service, 80 King Street West, 
oto- magazines in U. S. and abroad. We want arti- Toronto, Ont., Canada. Fred P. Hotson, Editor. 
Re- cles of general interest. Occasionally buy photo- “We do not purchase anything except from regu- 
ion, graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Writers must far syndicate sources.” 
$25 ee submitting and enclose stamped Western Newspaper Union, Frankfort, Ky. 
- : — envelope. Report in one to two FF. F. Dudgeon, Editor. “We want stories with 
weeks. Sayment varics, on acceptance. small town backgrounds, approximately 750 
Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, words. Also short articles about small town 
lew Room 326, New York 38, N. Y. Thomas W. activity, small town personalities, outstanding 
We Mack, Executive Editor. “We maintain sports civic projects, etc., 300 to 600 words. Buy photo- 
-50 and editorial staffs, but also accept work from graphs. Report in a week. Payment is Ic a 
outside contributors. Use daily and Sunday news- word, on acceptance.” 
lew 
We 
$3 
ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 
uc, ' . . . . . 
di. | haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
¥ again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
: + of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
ar a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 
* In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
i words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
ust COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
Iso MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
fee f h | di . 
Oc of the leading books in the pulp field. 
wo IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 
uf commission basis. 
or. IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
of detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
as 10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
id rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
oa, made several sales for you. 
oh 
Cc. Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
es ~ 
, FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
r 1419 Jesup Avenue New York City 
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Literary Empire 
(Continued from page 35) 


novels, seven each of memoirs, history and 
politics, juveniles, six Westerns, five histori- 
cal novels, four books of humor, four 
how-to books, three psychiatry and medi- 
cine, three inspirational and religious, two 
travel and adventure, two dictionaries, and 
one each of science fiction, short stories, 
American industry, cooking. 

As you can see from the breakdown, 
mysteries loom large here. Every month, 
like clockwork, four mysteries roll off the 
huge Doubleday presses, two Crime Club 
Selections (the more choice titles) and two 
Crime Club books. With 48 crime books a 
year, Doubleday has the largest mystery 
department in the country. The Crime 
Club is such a well-known imprint that it 
has almost become a generic term like 
Frigidaire or Victrola. The floor is about 
$1,000 for even a first Crime Club mystery, 
which is a good deal more than the run-of- 
the-mill first straight novel usually brings 
its author. 

The editor of the Crime Club is tall, 
slender, good humored Isabelle Taylor, who 
has been with Doubleday for 15 years. 
Fortyish, with greying hair, she is one of 
the best-known personalities in the crime 
field. Most mysteries here fall into one or 
another of the following classifications: 

. Character and atmosphere 

. Some like them tough 

. Chase and adventure 

. Chess puzzle 

Humor and homicide 

. Something special 

. Favorite sleuth 

Mrs. Taylor likes them all and will take 
on a good story in any of these categories. 
She also likes an occasional off-the-trail 
story if it is well constructed and well 
written. But she asked me to sound a note 
of warning against watered down imitations 
of the “tough” school. Even a good tough 
mystery doesn’t do very well today except 
in the largest cities; a poor carbon copy 
doesn’t have a chance anywhere. 

Of the three big book clubs which spe- 
cialize in mysteries, Dollar Mystery Club 
belongs to Doubleday. (The other two are 
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Detective Book Club and Unicorn Mystery 
Book Club.) The three clubs print nine 
books a month, Dollar Mystery Club using 
12 a year. 

The juvenile department under the 
editorship of Margaret Lesser puts out 25 
books a year, from picture books for the 
very youngest readers to “young adult 
novels.” This year there will be six straight 
picture books, three books which are heavily 
illustrated or largely dependent on pictures, 
10 books for the “middle-aged” group, three 
girls’ books and two boys’ books for teen- 
agers, and one book about the United 
Nations for both. Right now the editor is 
particularly interested in works of non-fic- 
tion and in regional material, either fiction 
or non-fiction. 

“Why do so many beginning juvenile 
writers turn to fantasy?” Mrs. Lesser asked. 
Well, they remember the fun they had 
reading Lewis Carroll and A. A. Milne, 
and they want to provide the same kind of 
fun for the youngsters of today. “But a 
fantasy has to be awfully good or it falls 
flat on its face, and most of the fantasies 
which come in are—,” Mrs. Lesser smiled, 
“well, not awfully good.” Whatever age 
group you're writing for, you have a much 
better chance with children’s stories which 
deal with some aspect of modern, everyday 
life. 

First books in this department? There’s 
Sue Felt’s Rosa-Too-Little, Jean McDevitt’s 
Mr. Apple’s Family, Phyllis Krasilovsky’s 
The Man Who Didn’t Wash His Dishes, 
from the 1950 crop. Donald Barr Chid- 
sey’s Rod Rides High and Kathleen Norris’ 
Morning Light were these writers’ first 
juveniles though not their first writing 
efforts. 

Aside from the 48 mystery books and 25 
juveniles a year, Doubleday puts out about 
18 Westerns, and from six to 10 science 
fiction books. The remaining 200 books 
may be anything. Your book could very 
well fit into the Doubleday list. Ask your- 
self just one question: is it a good book: 
which is likely to interest and please a large 
audience? 
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" What | Do With Your 
ine 
ng 
Ne BOOK MANUSCRIPT 
25 
i To Make it Publishable 
ht 
i HEN I TELL a client that 
_ “(Q) my writing help is planned 
vin " 
me according to the needs of 
ee his manuscript, it is my way of say- 
is ing that the success of his work is 
ce ARS aerate A BE CER Fi | the prime objective, and my aid is 
on 7 — a employed as a means to that end. It 
is impossible to evaluate a literary product without seeing it, and my 
le recommendations are made only after a careful examination of the 
. manuscript. 
u 
e, Let’s consider the case of a client who sends me his script for read- 
of ing and report. If he happens to be skilled in story structure but his 
a copy is rough, I offer a polishing job via the blue pencil. If he writes 
Is with ease and finesse but his construction is faulty, I recommend a 
cs letter of corrective criticism, knowing that he is capable of doing his 
d, own rewrite. 
re 
h In the event that neither criticism nor editing will cover the exten- 
ch sive rebuilding necessary to make the product publishable, I suggest 
Ly complete revision. In other words, I determine at the outset the best 
method of getting the work in proper order, and then follow the “blue- 
’s print” to completion. 
5 
5 I am a creative writer by profession, and not a purveyor of magic 
S; formulas, canned pep talks or easy roads to fame. When you write to 
1- me, I talk about your manuscript — not about my “lessons.” 
= 
dj Send today for my free folder entitled "Lit- 
g erary Help" and tell me about your writing 
problems. This is how we get started. 
5 
it : Interviews by arrangement only 
: CHARLES 
cs 601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 
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By Pat Fulford 


SYNDICATING A comic strip can be as easy 
as selling a dime for a nickel or as hard as 
selling a nickel for a dime, depending on 
what the syndicate happens to need at the 
moment. Mort Walker, a gag cartoonist 
for only two years, walked into King Fea- 
tures on a Thursday and on Monday got 
an okay on his strip. He had been selling 
to the Post a college kid cartoon named 
“Spider” so gave his strip that name. King 
had no college strip and took it on— not 
just because it was a college strip, but be- 
cause it was original, funny, and well 
drawn as well. Although this was Mort’s 
first strip and his first try at a syndicate, no 
change was made except in his title. Since 
King’s “Big Ben Bolt” had a secondary 
character named “Spider,” the strip finally 
emerged as “Beetle Bailey” and has been 
running successfully for about eight months. 

On the other hand, Clyde Lamb, whose 
zany cartoons are seen regularly in the 
Post, This Week, Argosy and other national 
magazines, tried several different kinds of 
strips, wrote stories to go with each and 
worked out different styles of drawings, 
one zanier than the other. After a year of 
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plugging, he came up with “Herman,” a 
pantomime strip about a sad-looking, funny 
little man who is always getting into trou- 
ble. The Register & Tribune Syndicate 
fell in love with Lamb’s gags, but hesitated 
to launch such an unorthodox style of 
drawing on the public. After much con- 
sultation, they decided to hire an artist 
whose work was “typical newspaper style” 
to draw up the gags. When the strip was 
ready to be okayed, the finished product as 
well as Lamb’s pencil roughs were given 
to Henry P. Martin, the syndicate’s general 
manager. Martin decided on the spot that 
Clyde Lamb was the funniest, most original 
new artist he had seen, and gave him a 
five-year contract. 

Syndicate editors are like magazine edi- 
tors in that they know what they want, but 
they don’t know what they want. They are 
always looking for something different from 
what they have, but not too different. A 
tough formula for a writer or artist to hit! 
Comic strips which have been running for 
years, whose creators are dishing out the 
same old stuff, are replaced daily by new 
strips. The new ones follow the same basic 
formula, but manage to find a modern 
twist. 

Comic strips are divided into categories: 
Westerns, romance, adventure, romance- 
adventure, science-fiction, pantomime, kid 
strips, animal, detective, domestic situation, 
and gag-a-day strips. The gag-a-day strips 
are the easiest to do, but the hardest to sell. 
They must have continuity as to character- 
ization—the same characters in every strip 
or panel. But the situations can change. 
For instance, the character can own his 
own business one day, and several strips 
later, he can be working for someone else; 
he can live in a hotel one day and in a 
home the next. But he might own a dog 
that appears all the time for the sake of 
reader recognition. A pantomime strip is 
the most difficult to do and it takes a 
master of the captionless gag to sustain one. 
Often the pantomime strip artist falls into 
the habit of using too many signs to get 
his point over; too much printed text tires 
the reader. Kid strips and domestic situ- 
ation strips are the greatest circulation get- 
ters, with perhaps adventure next. 
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An artist can often make as much money 
on single panel gags as on comic strips. 
The single panels are popular because they 
don’t take up much room, and although 
pay per panel is less, the extra volume in 
sales makes up the difference. 

Syndicates must be extremely selective in 
choosing features because of the initial ex- 
pense. The syndicate has to promote the 
strip by sending out literature and road 
men, putting ads in trade papers; it has to 
have proofs and engravings made. It costs 
a syndicate nearly $2000 to launch a car- 
toon feature, and it takes a good six months 
before any of this money comes back. 

In presenting a comic strip to a syndi- 
cate the artist should keep to the required 
size, 544 by 19 inches long, and use two- 
ply paper. A quarter to a half inch should 
be left between panels and a two-inch bor- 
der around the strip. Most strips are in 
four panels, but this isn’t a strict rule. 
There can be three or five panels, as long 
as the entire strip is regulation size. 

The following syndicates are big New 
York City organizations: 


George Matthew Adams Service, 444 
Madison Ave., New York 19. The editor, 
J. Pasquale, is not at this time interested in 
any new features, but may be in the market 
again in September. The syndicate is work- 
ing to promote its latest offering “The 
Smith Family” by George Smith, a combi- 
nation kid and family strip which started 
off with a bang last April. “Jasper” by Eric 
Erickson is another recently acquired strip. 

The Daily News-Chicago Tribune Syndi- 
cate, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Mollie 
Slott manages this tremendous outfit, which 
distributes hundreds of features throughout 
the world, among them “Dick Tracy,” 
“Little Orphan Annie,” and “The Gumps.” 
She says that the syndicate is never closed 
to good ideas, but that 9 out of 10 strips 
and gag panels submitted are mediocre in 
drawing and unoriginal in ideas. Right now 
she is being deluged with Westerns and ani- 
mal strips. Gag panels with different and 
funny ideas are welcome here. Sunday page 
ideas will also get a look. This syndicate 
gives a one-year contract with option, and 
pays the usual minimum of $150 a week. 
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You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers or it won't cost you a penny! 
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If you have tried “systems,” “plans,” “courses,” etc., without 
success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique 

One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my super- 
vision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month 
period. Here is a record no other teacher, school, or agency 
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The Register & Tribune Syndicate of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has a New York office at 
488 Madison Ave., New York 19. This syn- 
dicate is part of the Cowles Brothers enter- 
prises which publishes Look and Quick. 
Comic strips and gag panels may be sent 
to either the Des Moines or the New York 
office. The syndicate is open for original 
ideas which do not duplicate what it is now 
distributing. Romance-adventures are out 
because of “Jane Arden,” kid strips because 
of “Little Debbie,’ and pantomime strips 
because of “Herman.” Gag panels might go, 
though Ed Reed’s “Off the Record” has 
been a solid seller for 15 years at this syn- 
dicate. There doesn’t seem to be much left 
but a few months ago Bill Dwyer walked in 
and sold his strip “Sandy Hill,” the only 
authentic farm strip on the market which 
doesn’t burlesque the farmer. Strangely 
enough, big city papers go for the strip 
as do rural ones. Five-year contracts are 
standard here. 

King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 42nd St., 





TYPING 


Expert typing. 50c per 1,000. Carbon copy free. 
Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free, if 
desired. 

ee TYPING SERVICE 
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New York 17, is perhaps the biggest syndi- 
cate on earth, with sales to 2,500 papers 
and in 90 countries. It distributes “Blondie” 
by Chic Young which sells to over 1000 pa- 
pers and has just about reached the satura- 
tion point. Gag panels would have to be ex- 
ceptional to get a look because the syndicate 
already distributes so many of them. Over 
1,500 strips are sent in every year for con- 
sideration and four or five make the grade. 
The newest release here, a Western, is 
“Cisco Kid.” At King, a year’s contract 
with option is the rule, with a $150 per 
week minimum, occasionally more. 

Bell Syndicate, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18, is in the building which houses 
the New York Times. Kathleen Caeser, 
the comics editor, is interested in any car- 
toon feature which is well drawn and in- 
terestingly put together. Westerns are out 
here, but that is the only category the syn- 
dicate won’t consider. Miss Caeser likes to 
see three weeks’ work, with one in ink and 
the other two in pencil. A gag panel would 
have to be very good to get a look. A one- 
year contract with a 50-50 split in mechan- 
ical expenses is the deal for all artists. Two 
new features, both by former gag cartoon- 
ists, are now being promoted at this syndi- 
cate, “Stevie” by Sam Brier and “That Will 
Be the Day” by Fritz Wilkinson. 


McNaught Syndicate, 50 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, is headed by Mildred Bellah, 
who does not buy first rights to gag panels, 
but uses reprints from magazines, with pay- 
ment going to both the artist and the 
magazine. These reprints and a few original 
gags are paid for at about $30. Comic strips 
must be left for one week before a decision 
is given. “The Jackson Twins,” a teen-age 
girl strip, is their newest release, the only 
one of its kind. This syndicate also distrib- 
utes “Joe Palooka” by Ham Fisher and 
Mickey Finn. A 50-50 percentage arrange- 
ment is given artists with contracts varying, 
and with mechanical expenses (mats, en- 
graving etc.) shared by artists and syndi- 
cate. 

United Features at 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, is managed by Charles Freeman, 
who is not interested in Westerns or atomic 
age ideas. Kid strips are also out because 
of Ernie Bushmiller’s “Nancy,” one of the 
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most popular strips in the country, and 
“Peanuts” by Charles Schulz. Artists must 
leave work—three weeks of a strip, with 
one week in ink, plus a week of written 
continuity. United also syndicates the 
famous “Li'l Abner.” Their newest feature, 
just released, is “In Korea With Bledsoe,” 
a war panel. A 50-50 arrangement with the 
artist, with a five-year contract, holds good 
for almost every artist here. 

McClure Syndicate, 75 West St., New 
York. Elmer Roessner, who edits and also 
buys the cartoon panels and comic strips, 
explaining why his syndicate must be selec- 
tive, says, “Ninety per cent of our sales 
today are replacement sales. Most news- 
papers simply do not have the room for 
added features and can only buy when they 
are dropping weak ones. Occasionally, a 
newspaper will enlarge its Sunday section 
to include more advertising, in which case 
they have more room for strips and gag 
panels. We are interested in all kinds of 
features, with the exception of Western 
strips. We are following the trend away 
from Westerns. A recent department store 
survey showed that sales of Western goods 
have fallen off 50 per cent in the last year. 
At McClure’s, artists work on a 50-50 per- 
centage with mechanical expenses split. 
Our latest strip “Kingaroo” by Jack Kent 
is doing well and we are not interested in 
seeing other animal strips. We are really 
not in the market for anything but the 
most exceptional material at this time.” 
Asked what determines the price paid for 
strips by the various papers, Roessner said, 
“The price is supposed to be based on the 
paper’s circulation, but often it is as much 
as the traffic will bear, or it depends on how 
good the salesman is. Once a strip begins 
to gain in popularity (papers find that out 
by surveys), the syndicate can raise the 
feature’s rate. Often a new feature will be 
offered at a very low rate just to get it 
started.” 
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There is always someone behind every 

writer . . . even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 
You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 
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GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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By Leo Shull 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE today is geograph- 
ically centered in a pin prick on the U. S. 
map, New York. There are a few tributa- 
ries, however, that keep spilling new ideas, 
personalities and formulas into the theat- 
rical melting pot that is Broadway. 

Some well-known actors and playwrights, 
especially the latter, live in and about 
Philadelphia—Sidney Kingsley, Clifford 
Odets, George S. Kaufman, Moss Hart, 
and John Wexley. Boston sends Broadway 
fine actors, perhaps the best educated in 
our theatre. Chicago, the second largest 
entertainment town, is a big tributary. It 
has excellent dramatic schools, for instance, 
the Goodman theatre. St. Louis, Missouri, 
also sends fine artists and beautiful girls to 
Broadway. 

We happen to be in Miami, Florida, as 
we write this and we want to praise one 
of America’s great dramatic schools, the 
University of Miami’s dramatic depart- 
ment, headed by Dr. Fred Koch, Jr., with 
his assistant, Professor Sam Hirsch. 

The U. of M. has one of America’s great- 
est entertainment laboratories. Not one, but 
two and three theatres are in operation, ex- 
perimenting, producing and manufacturing 
new ideas, new techniques. For example, 
they have a new theatre such as we have 
never seen before. It is round like a cylin- 
der, yet is as pliable as rubber. Its walls 
are not walls, but panels of screened 
“jalousies,” similar to venetian blinds. From 
roof to floor, these metal-strip jalousies per- 
mit controlled ventilation. 

The lighting is by remote control and is 
directed to the center of the stage by a 
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“louvre,” or box-like set-up which floods 
the staging area, yet does not “spill” and 
cannot glare into a spectator’s eyes. There 
are only five rows of seats, but the theatre 
can hold 500 to 900 people. It can also 
be converted into a proscenium-type audi- 
torium. It has revolving floors, magnifi- 
cent new workrooms, shops, scenic construc- 
tion equipment, electric workshop, green 
rooms, and waiting rooms for the actors, 
with loudspeakers to summon them and 
bring them the voices of the actors on stage. 

There are 650 registrations in the drama 
department. The school has so integrated 
itself into the life of this community of a 
half million people that it runs almost all 
the cultural events in Miami. By means 
of subscriptions, the school sells a whole 
season of events to clubs and organizations. 
It has its own radio programs and the 
teachers even take on side ventures. Pro- 
fessor Sam Hirsch, for instance, is taking 
over a hotel nightclub this summer and 
will run a summer season of low-cost legit 
shows. 

Walter Jacobs, who owns the Lord Tar- 
leton Hotel in Miami Beach and the sum- 
mer resort, Lake Tarleton, in Pike, New 
Hampshire, subsidizes many of the depart- 
ment’s ventures. Last winter he helped 
send students to New York where they saw 
the Broadway shows, held seminars, and 
made tours of inspection. 

Another patron, a builder, said to the 
department, “I hear you have a dream 
theatre in mind. I'll build it for you; pay 
me when you can.” The new theatre, built 
this year, cost him $135,000. Formerly the 
students worked in a tent. But even in the 
tent they invented new techniques. 

We think that the recent popularity 
of the arena theatres is due in great part 
to the work of the University of Miami, 
which put on central-staging shows in such 
a dramatic manner that visiting New York- 
ers were inspired to try the same staging 
up North. Incidentally, the Miami drama 
reporters, columnists and newspapers give 
magnificent support to the University’s 
dramatic department. 

* * * 


We have a letter from one of New York’s 
important play agents which deserves print- 
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ing. Carl Cowl, authors’ representative 
(516 Fifth Ave.), writes: 

Mulling over your last Broadway 
column in Wrirer’s Dicest, I felt 
moved to say a few things from an 
agent’s point of view on the question 
of reading fees. In my office fees are 
a nuisance—but a necessary nuisance. 

Fees charged for complete analyses 
of plays or books do not begin to com- 
pensate for the time, labor and skill 
it takes to read, discuss, break down, 
and write a full criticism—which in 
this office is as helpful and frank as we 
can make it. Even the small charge 
made for yes-or-no decision as to hand- 
ling, without analysis, does not pay for 
the time given to a thorough reading. 

Authors’ representatives who are not 
primarily “service” agencies, but con- 
centrate mainly on marketing have 
nothing to gain by working with and 
charging fees to writers who have a 
long way to go before they can write 
professionally. Of course, there are 
agencies which specialize in services, 
teaching, collaboration—and for them 
the fee system is necessary income. But 
for agents like myself, who are seeking 
only plays and books of top professional 
quality which are ready or nearly ready 
to be sold, the problem is quite differ- 
ent. Some offices avoid the fee difficulty 
by giving little or no attention to any 
unknown writer. My chief interest, 
however, is in the new author, and the 
lifeblood of my agency is the flow of 
unsolicited scripts. 

My entry books show that only one 
in 50 scripts is of interest or value to 
my business. Somehow an agent must 
be at least partially compensated for 
reading and sweating over the other 
49! 

Many writers understand why these 
fees are charged, but some seem to feel 
hurt that an agent should ask money 
for reading a script so lovingly labored 
over. It is simply a necessary pro- 
tection and a way of allowing an 
agent to explore thoroughly, conscien- 
tiously, and always hopefully the work 
of authors unknown to him. 





practical 
playwriting 


offers an unusual approach and individual- 
ized training in stage, radio and TV writing 
for the beginner and professional. You also 
have an opportunity to specialize in the field 
of your choice and to participate in the coast- 
to-coast Free Laboratory Theatre. Send for 
free details today. 


® MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 





FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 


WRITE HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; LOCAL 
BUSINESS MEN, COMPANIES 


We will publish on 50-50 basis. 
Write for complete details. 
THE TERREBONNE PRESS 
Houma, Louisiana 


New Training Method 


makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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We do not want to become a tout for 
agents and the charging of reading fees, 
but we have to tell our readers, “This is an 
undesirable situation; everyone dislikes it 
including the agent, but if you want to get 
anywhere you have to play the game.” 
Anyone who has worked months on a 
play deserves to give the play the impetus 
of a professional typing job and to hire a 
professional play agent. Even if the agent 
does no more than send you an analysis 
(and insist on that), he has earned his 
reading fee; you will be a better workman 
on your next script. 
% * * 
Summer is on its way. Take your vaca- 
tion near a stock theatre, so that you tan 
watch rehearsals. Any director of a summer 





theatre will let you sit quietly by and watch 
scripts being staged. 


One young man rented a theatre to pro- 
duce his own play, his first. He called us 
frantically one night: “I’m going crazy,” 
he said, “my play has eight scenes, 30 
actors, 38 costumes and a harp, and I have 
to do everything and get everything myself.” 
On opening night we could hardly recog- 
nize the fellow. He had lost 20 pounds and 
aged 2 years. 


“My next play,” he said grimly, “is go- 
ing to have one scene, two actors and no 
scenery or costumes.” It had cost him, or 
rather his father, $2000 to learn an im- 
portant lesson that he could have learned 
by working with a theatre group. 
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“This act opens on a crowd of merry dancers 


in the huge ballroom of the Smythe mansion . . . 
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Famous authors will tell you that your great- 
est sense of achievement comes on publication 
of your first book. There is no thrill for 
a writer comparable to knowing that his 
thoughts are being communicated to other 
minds, that at last his work is being well received by the 
reading public. 

In these days of uncertainties in the publishing field, how 
can you be sure of achieving publication of your book? 
There are three ways. One, 
you stifle your individuality 
and, if you are lucky, you 








the 


turn out a carbon copy of 


ri what editors believe the 
I way reading public is currently 

demanding. Two, you tire of 
the seemingly endless rejec- 











tions and decide to have your 
book printed privately. You 
contact a local printer or a firm specializing in mass pro- 
duction of just any kind of book. Without expert design and 
typography, dynamic promotion and publicity, your money, 
and worse your dreams, are wasted. Your moment has passed. 


But now there is a third way open. Pageant Press, a well- 
established and reliable firm now offers you cooperative 
publishing in every sense of the word. For a minimum 
subsidy of the first edition only, your book is beautifully 
produced and compares in every way with books of leading 
publishers. Expert editing, jacket design and typography 
which is sensitively in tune with the theme of your book 
make Pageant Press books distinct leaders in the publishing 
field. Top level promotion and publicity is assured. 


All this is provided for the same subsidy ordinarily re- 
quired for much inferior handling—handling without that 
personal touch. The royalty, usually four times that which 
straight royalty contracts allow, often makes it possible to 
recover your reasonable investment with the sale of as few 
as 600 (not 6,000) books. 

Write today for full details. Tell about your book or, better 
yet, send it along. It will be read, appraised and reported 
upon within two weeks. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising — and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for July issue must 
reach us by June 1. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

he following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
almistry, numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











GUEST RANCH ideal for writers. Small, secluded, 
exclusive. High in the beautiful Rockies, House- 
keeping cabin and apartments at sensible rates. 
Van Eden, Box 424, Idaho Springs, Colorado. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT MEXICO, any subject: history, 
religion, customs, food, travel, $1.00 money order 
please. Nancy Walker, Corregidora 651-3, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. 


TYPO-RASER. Precision made. Slim aluminum 
eraser reaches hitherto inaccessible spots. Erases 
single letters neatly. Magical on carbons and 
originals, Fingertip control. $1 each. Extra refills 
25c tube of 4, Postpaid. Literary Supply Service, 
Walton, N. Y. 


REMAILING FROM TUCSON, the romantic Old 
Pueblo, Letters 25c, cards 10c. Ask for rates on 
purchasing and mailing Mexican and Indian curios. 
ye e, Box 4494, University Station, Tucson, 

zona. 











House of 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, contains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O. Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


YOUNG CHAD SEAL OF LOS ANGELES (Our 1951 
Zoo “sleeper” in children’s literature). $2. Story 
Book Press, Box 7624, Dallas, Texas. 


EARN MONEY at home by mail! Others do! “Pro- 
gressive Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample, 
with money-making offers, 25c. Raymond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


CARTOONISTS —470 magazines buying cartoons. 
$1.00. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


WANT TO SIMPLIFY the problem of naming your 
fiction characters? My carefully compiled list of 
both first and family names even includes a handy 
foreign supplement! Send 25c to John B. Moore, 
Box 3108, San Francisco 19, California. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


ZIPPER THE ZEBRA: delightful make-it-yourself 
book for children 4 to 10, with colored illustrations 
and plastic ring binders; perforations e scis- 
sors unnecessary; an ideal gift; send child’s name, 
address, 25c. Paybesk, Box 242, GPO, NYC. 

















SELF-SYUDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Cartoons, 
Fillers, Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up_ to 
$10.00 a y from each newspaper. More than 
12,000 dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Canada 
alone, New Folio compiled by our staff, “How To 
Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters To Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc. 
Make the established syndicates notice you! Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). ile they 
last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper 
Features” included with Folio. American Features 
— Desk 157, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 

inn. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Pittsburgh, 25c. Cards 
10c, Jacobs, Box 213, Homestead, Pa. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. 


SWAP PRINTING—For what have you? Little, Box 
395, Fort Smith, Ark. 


CARTOONIST’S, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA.” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for $1.00 give 6c 
postage. Specify typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 7350 
N. Hoyne, Chicago 45. 


FABULOUS FLORIDA KEYS information. 3 ques- 
tions, $1 cash. Sanford, Box 292, Marathon, Florida. 


SPELLING MADE EASY. New method. Quick. Easy. 
Save time, Avoid embarrassment. Improve that 
manuscript, $1. T. J. Meinhardt, Box 2142, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


WRITERS! Add $25 to $100 a month to your in- 
come. Send for Cooke’s “Taking & Selling Photo- 
fee gy oa ag J. C. Sloan, P. O. Box 1008, 

endale, Calif. 




















EXCHANGE—You probably have books on your 
shelves that you will never read again. Why not 
exchange them? Send 25c, stamps or coin, for list 
of available books—fiction, t ical, autobiog 
raphy, etc, Small charge will be made for handling. 
Book Exchange Service, P.O. Box 681, Hayward, 
California. 








HAND-PAINTED HANKIES. 30c. (coin). Wild Rose 
silk head scarfs. $2.00, postpaid. Names added 
free, Faye Hovey, 2944 Pine, Everett, Washington. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE, $1.00. 
Make money syndicating your own material, $1.00. 
60 timely juvenile book and magazine markets, 50c 
fests} riters’ Service, 1505 Corning, Parsons, 

nsas. 


EXPERT VOCATIONAL ANALYSES FROM HAND- 
WRITING, Send two pages and five dollars. Anna 
Kauffman, 25-6 Valley sadly Drexel Hill, Pa. 


“CARTOONISTS’ 





WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif, 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE with personal name 
or business cards, Up to nine lines of printing— 
variety of type styles. Only $1.25 per hundred. 
Send copy today. Hammond Printing, 1619 Hum- 
phrey Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


WRITING WESTERNS—with 22 years in Wyoming 
I will answer your questions in detail. 50c each. 
211 Patch St., Laramie, Wyoming, 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY, Illustrated 
booklet by successful Free Lance, $1.00. Bend Pilot 
Publishers, Dept. WD, Box 488, Bend, Oregon. 


BOOK WANTED—Tony Too or Tony O’Dreams. 
Mrs. Eleanor Sundheim, Box 537, Pontiac, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Childrens’ instructive 
Netah McKinney, Mosier, Oregon, 


FOR SALE CHEAP: Plotto, Plot Genie, 200 other 
books on short-story ane, plotting, etc. Free 
list. Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 
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CARTOON SERVICE for gagwriters. Sell your own. 
Best gags to magazines. $5.00 each finished draw- 
ing, ready for publishing. Professional work by 
top-notch men. Albano Cartoon Service, 202 East 
52nd St., New York 17, N.¥ N. ¥. 


BOOKS for or beginning writers. Catalog. 
Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tennessee. 


waren Radio writer (or TV) to adapt stories. 
rite: Jack Krause, St. Cloud, Fla. 


ADVERTISE in 64 weekly auvepegare fmagenins 
section); 24 words, a families, 
Pennebaker, Advertising, K 4 , Texas. 


~~ WANT TO JUST TE! TELL SOMEONE and see 
what ~ 8, 3B, .. answer? Try writing Mary 
your personal problems. x 165, 

ee Wisconsin. Two dol dollars. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me do it for 
you. Abbie M, Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 70. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3% first $350 made? Book, 
“505 Odd Successf: Businesses,” free! Work 
pome- Expect something odd! Pacific 74, Oceanside, 
‘alif. 


HOLLYWOOD, LOS ANGELES, BEVERLY HILLS. 
Reliable, detailed info on these; any subject. Two 
Sern dollar. Box 724, Beverly Hills, 

if. 

















COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: netty Isaacs, Room 
304, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


NEW MARKET DISCOVERED! Complete details, 
25c, including three sensational, valuable success 
Innes Enterprises, Box 734-4, TCU, Fort 

Worth, Texas. 


WORRIED? HERE’S NEW HOPE! Unique new 
= oad t eee ene Scientific, sympathetic 
personal counselor,” is a 

Scoveraity bene ne Le A me wry Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Confidential. free details. Address “‘Dept. R,” 
Box 6211A East Memphis mphis Station, Memphis, Tenn. 


IF YOU CAN COPY ‘OR TI TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
home or office, in a New Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


READINGS—State problem, Use own handwriting; 
don’t type. Give birth date. Fee: $2.00. Christine 
Cassill, Box 112, Lysite, site, Wyoming. 


BEGINNER TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS—I'll show 
you how to sell news clip => = sz assi > 
ments from editors. Details, 1.00. Jani 
19602 Eureka, Detroit > Mich? 5 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY, Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c——3c stamps 
or coin, Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


I SOLD FIRST FICTION using beginners’ course 
contained in these five ks. Yours for $7.00. 
R. Denial, 11369 Vaughan, | Detroit 28, Mich, 


GET STARTED IN HOME MA MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
rm money, spare-time, with our instructions. 
Other money-making offers included. Send 25c 
today and get started. Green, Box 6761, Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. 


CASH FOR YOUR CARTOONS! 255 magazine and 
trade journal Piticme fi List—50c. Milt Hammer, 
525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


LONELY? WRITE UNDERSTANDING NURSE from 
Canadian West. Send $1.00, “Paulines,” 1524 
Pandora, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


CO-AUTHOR OF 1948 BEST-SELLER is desirous of 
doing historical research for writer on cash-advance 
basis, Contact R.A.B., 32 Maple Avenue, Irving- 
ton 11, New Jersey. 











WRITERS! SAVE MONEY on Typewriter Ribbons! 
ony ah ag Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincin- 
nati 6, o 


MAKE CANDIED FRUIT AND NUTS & i = 
hobby. Complete instructions $1, ar,” 
Corbett Ave., San Francisco 14, 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell rapidly. 
Details and Markets 25c. Greeting card verse 
markets 25c. 101 cash markets for all kinds of 
goums 25c. Writer’s Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 

exas. 


A NEW YORK ADDRESS will give you prestige and 
insure privacy in your correspondence. Your mail 
received at our Times Square office and forwarded 
promptly, Confidential, Reliable, Free Details. 
Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New York. 


A NEVADA COW-BOY writes about an Eastern 
Socialite. 3 booklets $1.00. M. A. Aydlett, 6 Herring 
Ave., Los Gatos, Calif. 


oe : TYPIST can have charming apartment, small 
ry and opportunity to become a selling writer. 
Florida Writers Colony, Venice, Florida, 


YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS! 16 page 
booklet: “‘So, you want to sell by mail?” shows 
how. 25c. mson, Box 218-Z, Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


SLUMPED! WHO WILL GIVE ME a kind hand, 
Pep Talk or Swift Kick? Box S-3, 


CARTOONISTS! I will sell you four comedy situations 
with or without gags for $1.00. Address: John 
McLaughlin, 78 Main a St. South Berwick, Me. 


1,000 Pee ENGRAVED 4 oe a CARDS 
50, prepaid. Universal Press, P. O. Box 591, 
Dallas, ‘exas. 


GAGWRITER; professional ted by cartoonist 
selling top magazines, Box S-1 


DO YOU WANT HELP from an experienced coun- 
selor? Write me about your major life problem, to 
improve yourself, to more money, or not to 
be a loser an ‘longer. Cc. H. Johnson, Box 170, 
Mt, Vernon, Illinois, Fee $2.00. 


WHY REJECTION SLIPS? $10 an hour spare-time 
writing earnings! Information free. Progressive 
serene, 105-K Seminole Ave., Catonsville 28, 











FREE BOOK, “372 Unusual usual Worldwide Businesses.” 
Australia, "South America, Wartime Plans! Start 
spare time. Work home (U.S.A.)! Get surprise! 
Publishers-38, Carlsbad, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from —~—_— stories without plagiarizing. 
tes writin ng simpler, easier. Folio shows how, 
price, 50c (subur to Chicago), Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


FEATURE ARTICLES for trade journals wanted. 
Commission basis. Enclose ye . Trade 
— & Feature Service, P.O, x 371, La Porte, 
nd. 


INEXPERIENCED WRITERS WANTED to accom- 
plish assignments to our instructions on fee basis. 
Also amateur photographers and cartoonists. Send 
stamped (6c) addressed envelope for application 
as Correspondent. Stanard News Service, Drawer 
1566-A, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


HAVE A PROBLEM? State problem and I will apply 
the Paget Basic Formula to determine your 
plan of action. Only $1, P.O. Box 476, Augusta, Ga. 


YOUNG WRITER invites correspondence from other 
beginning writers. Box S-2. 


PURPOSE IN WRITING. My esthetic theory. Peter- 
son, 3542 Carroll, Chicago. 


WILL SELL OR TRADE the { the following: Cook’s Plotto 
with keyi Plot Genies for Short Short Story, 
Detective-Mystery, Romance, Comedy. These cost 
$10. xt —— Also aan of ote a used 

fer iSeovesting Yee Wale Casey, Canisteo, N. Y. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is my. profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to inning writers, and the only one where you can 
BARN’ as You L LEARN! One of my reteete a og anene 
than pmsl gg worth of stories and articles month oF; ope 
f instruction in WRITING FOR TH JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches — it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warrer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


electrically mean clear-cut copies. Neat accurate 
workmanship, minor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar, carbon free, mailed flat. Prompt service. 50c 
per 1000 words. 


GLORIA ARNOLD 


3252 Tejon St. Denver 11, Colo. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets. 
No jonas § style and plotti technique 
hows tow to wie Gaaee, juvenile stories house. 
hold “ti by rewrites, etc. Comple ‘with samples. 1 mar- 
—. ‘also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 

ow. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this "ad re $1.00 today to 


. & SLOAN, Publishers’ A ent 


P. Oo. oZ 1008, Dept. ndale, California 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
‘amiliar with MEDICAL Terminology 
maa Detailed m idl Seteraed 
rt 1000 words — Top 
arbon — Free first an ine blank she md 
Return Postage Please 


MRS. DONALD R, MEREDITH Southold, L.1., N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience In mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for you. 
Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that gals 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a 
MILLION records of various labels led by VICTOR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 
















Beginning Writers: Let us show you HOW 
to get $1 to $20 checks in your daily mail 
doing simple spare time writing. Experience 
> 407:117,143 unnecessary. Details FREE. 


iddceeeuae C. C. HERWELL, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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By F Frank A. Dickson 
July Article Possibilities 


1, EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN 
RAILROAD FIREMAN IN YOUR SEC- 
TION. Various duties of a fireman: keep- 
ing the fire in the locomotive going and 
seeing that the boiler contains enough water. 
Accidents during his career. 

2. ASSASSINATIONS IN YOUR 
STATE AND ELSEWHERE. Anniversary 
angle: President Garfield was shot on this 
day in 1881. Souvenirs of assassinations, as 
firearms; trials of assassins. 

8. A VISIT TO A CRIPPLED CHIL- 
DREN’S HOSPITAL. Latest methods in 
treating the patients; leading authorities on 
the subject; “graduates” of the hospital 
who have made outstanding successes. 
Slant: the vital importance of the hospital 
in making normal lives possible. 

4, INDEPENDENCE DAY. Noted 
events that have taken place on the Fourth 
of July, as the surrender of Vicksburg in 
1863 and the founding of Providence, 
Rhode Island, by Roger Williams in 1636. 

5. THE OLDEST RINGS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Round up a ring collector or 
see a museum director. Slant: how rings 
are signs of authority, love, and marriage. 
Unique rings of long ago. 

6. FOUNDING OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES. For instance, today marks the 
97th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republican Party at Jackson, Michigan. 
First leaders. 

7, THE LIBRARY IN YOUR STATE 
PRISON. Slant: influencing as well as 
entertaining prisoners through books. Fa- 
vorite volumes. 
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8. TAKING PHOTOGRAPHS IN A 
LOCAL CEMETERY. See the sexton. 
Unique tombstones. 

9. SMALL CHILDREN OF YOUR 
CITY WHO ARE ABLE TO WALK ON 
THEIR HANDS. Other acrobatic feats 
performed by them; training as gymnasts. 

10. WHAT’S IN A NAME AMONG 
THE MAYORS OF YOUR STATE? The 
longest name and also the shortest. Any 
names or initials the same? Nicknames of 
mayors and their origin. 

11. THE MOST MEMORABLE 
DUELS IN YOUR STATE’S ANNALS. 
Tie in the fact that Aaron Burr mortally 
wounded Alexander Hamilton in a duel on 
this day in 1804. Passage of laws against 
duelling. 

12. THE HIGHEST SCHOOL IN 
YOUR STATE. The principal and the 
number of students; facts about the cli- 
mate; other schools at a high altitude. 

13. AN INTERVIEW WITH A DE- 
PARTMENT STORE DETECTIVE. The 
most common type of thefts; most baffling 
cases; ages of most shoplifters; clever meth- 
ods employed by thiefs. 


14, THE LINGO OF ARTISTS. Lo- 
calize this by interviewing artists of your 
city. Latest additions to the lingo. 


15. FAVORITES OF THE FIRST 
LADY OF YOUR CITY. What does the 
mayor’s wife prefer in movies, music, litera- 
ture, art? Have any of these interests guided 
her to some hobbies? 

16. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON JULY 
16, 1790. Your state’s first members of 
Congress. Slant: how the District was 
formed solely to be the seat of the national 
government. 

17. AN ANCIENT CRADLE IN 
YOUR CITY. Has a dignitary been an 
occupant? Styles in cradles through the 
years. 

18. A CENTENARIAN OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO STILL PLAYS A MU- 
SICAL INSTRUMENT, AS A VIOLIN 
OR A PIANO. Slant: music as a means 
of keeping a youthful spirit. Does the sub- 
ject consider music a fountain of youth? 

19. THE CHAMPION QUILTER 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Unusual quilt de- 





IF YOU ARE HAUNTED 


BY A PHANTOM STORY IDEA 
We Have a Ghost to Write It For You 


A Writer Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB..... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE.... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. One time 
editor Keystone Pictures; writer and director 
other film companies. 700 produced film 
stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON, ... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE writers and critics work for me on a 
free-lance basis. Ask for Bulletin which gives 
full details about these quality writers and 
others who work for me by special 
assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis; 
REVISE mss... . 
for publication. 
DIRECT rewrites, from plot or idea; 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects; 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... . 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


Make stories acceptable 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
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Our courses in Short Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
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For full particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER’ Ss 
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Dept. 7) Springfield 3, Mass. 
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rienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
-OR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat - Accurate - Prompt 
Carbon copy, extra first and last pages free. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
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241 N. Ivy Monrovia, Calif. 
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Invites you to send one or more of your lyrics, melodies, 
or complete songs, together with a brief outline of your- 
self and your professional musical interests for a person- 
alized original plan designed to fit your individual needs. 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
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30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music 
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Five Ster Music Masters 
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signs; prizes won by the subject’s quilts. 
The process of quilting. Slant: the revival 
of interest in this home art. 

20. A COLLEGE IN YOUR STATE 
THAT HAS PRODUCED A NUMBER 
OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. High- 
lights of the presidents’ administrations; 
ultimate ambitions of the educators. 

21, LEADING GOLFERS OF YOUR 
CITY WHO DID NOT TAKE UP THE 
GAME UNTIL THE AGE OF 35 OR 
SO. Best performances to date. 

22. SITES OF ONE-TIME INDIAN 
VILLAGES IN YOUR SECTION OF 
THE STATE. Mounds and relics dug up 
there. Slant: the relics as an indication of 
the life which existed at the sites before 
the coming of the Palefaces. 

23. RUSHING SICK PERSONS BY 
AIRPLANE. Longest flights for emergency 
operations. Local doctors can supply data. 

24, A SINGING PASTOR OF YOUR 
CITY. His musical training; how he is 
in wide demand as a singer; his favorite 
songs. Is he a composer? 

25. A VISIT TO A BROOM FAC- 
TORY. Daily output. What makes a good 
broom? Sizes of brooms. 

26. MOTHERS OF LOCAL MINIS- 
TERS. Slant: how the mothers influenced 
the sons toward a ministerial career. Major 
interests of the mothers. 

27. NOTED BALLADS IN OLD- 
TIME MINSTRELS. Are they different 
from the minstrel tunes of today? Amusing 
experiences in this type of entertainment, 
as recalled by a veteran “end man.” 

28. THE FATTEST BOY IN YOUR 
CITY. His difficulty in finding clothes. Is 
driving a car an uncomfortable task, and 
how big is his appetite? 

29. THE LARGEST FARM IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Revolutionary methods 
used in cultivation; experiments in crops. 

30. THE BUSINESS MANAGER OF 
A LOCAL BASEBALL TEAM. Slant: 
how the squad must be conducted as a 
business in order to exist. The worst head- 
aches of the business manager. 

$1. STORIES OF QUARANTINE 
SIGNS. Let the local health officer de- 
scribe his experiences in quarantining 
homes. Stubborn patients; worst epidemics. 
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Slick Glamour 
(Continued from page 17) 
hero’s claim to talent and artistic success 
because he has made it clear that the man 
has the taint of genius. The author, thus, 
has given himself a free hand to proceed 
with the real story, the love story. 

In the end, the homely Gwendolyn gets 
the wonderful job, and the pretty, ingeni- 
ous Teresa the only thing that could possi- 
bly be better, the producer himself. There’s 
little point in showing how these characters 
fall short of their real-life counterparts, 
since any resemblance is purely coinci- 
dental. 

Then there is the heavy-glamour piece 
which has found an expert practitioner in 
Harry Sylvester. A story of his in Collier’s, 
“A Thousand Summers,” strikes me as a 
pure distillate of the form. The story con- 
cerns Angela Rayne, an actress who, al- 
though not young, is tops in her profession. 
She is vacationing on a semi-tropical At- 
lantic island which remains unnamed, but 
which seems to possess the smartness of 
Bermuda with the exotic flavor of Haiti. 
When the curtain rises, Angela is dining 
alone in her luxury hotel’s supper room. At 
another table she sees the MAN, “tallish, 
lean, whose deep tan made it difficult to 
tell his age.” 

She discovers that he is Professor Evan 
Gallishaw from some “big school up 
North.” The professor is a recent widower. 
Angela meets him and has an affair with 
him, the high points of the affair taking 
place between paragraphs. The professor 
falls in love with her, but because of some 
mysterious emotional incapability in the 
actress, she is unable to respond sufficiently 
to marry him and return home with him 
when he learns that he has been chosen 
to head the English department at his uni- 
versity. That’s the story. 

Here are two people who could really 
get along. The author has taken great 
pains to make that clear. Angela is not an 
intellectual, but she is deep in a volume 
of Swinburne’s poems. And Evan is on a 
sabbatical leave to complete his doctor’s 
paper on the Romantic Poets. They both 
talk the quick, clipped, highly-charged talk 
of very sensitive people. She even con- 
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“tell ow" but a! a SHOW dW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 
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necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
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THIS IS REVISING 


send your script. 


RALPH NATHAN 
{Since 1932) 






ciate — ) $9.00 


AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


Because there are 
SEND ahead of you, and for fast 
revising help, write first to 
Rewrite Desk A (no per- 
NO sonal interviews, please) for 
an appointment by mail for 


work on your manuscript. 
I will advise when you can 


814 — 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 


siders taking up the life of a professor’s 
wife, growing old graciously teaching dra- 
matics at his university. All these traps are 
laid for the reader until he feels that mar- 







notes al > —_— riage would not only be good, but really the 
eonnectne 1000 were. 62.00 only thing for both of them. Unfortunately, 
7 PAGE ANALYSIS SS ee Angela has somewhere stepped over the 





line. The reader is not quite sure whether 
it’s that she has had too many love affairs, 
whether it’s simply an occupational disease 
of Broadway actresses, or whether she 
never matured as a human being. At the 
end, he feels that Fate gave these two peo- 
ple their chance, and that she turned it 
down. 

That sounds pretty sad. But the reader, 
in identifying with the protagonists, accom- 
plishes two almost contradictory ends. He 
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plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED goes away having enjoyed the glamour- 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- people’s pleasurable sins, without having to 


tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry lc per line, 


All work | pay for them in the way the characters 
have to pay. 
About the symbolism of the piece, Evan 
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STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 


Movie and Television Studios 
Special Help for Beginners 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHER'S SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


taken to assure the reader that he isn’t a 
pedant and a bore, because many, many 
scholars have appeared in Collier’s and the 
other slicks as just that. For one thing he 
looks like Cary Grant. And then he takes 
Angela on an exciting fishing trip where 
he proves himself a man by saving her 
from falling overboard. Furthermore, he is 
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Song analysis; song arranging; music composing, for nomi- 
nal fees. Free poem examination. State exactly what you tion. The author, overlooking the fact that 


suffering; he has recently lost his wife. He 
talks a watered-down Hemingway dialogue 


ESTABLISHED HIT SONGWRITER OFFERS: | “ith Angela and could just as well be writ- 


ing a book rather than a doctoral disserta- 


department heads in big, Northern uni- 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. versities usually have had their doctorates 
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10 years or more, chose a doctor’s paper 
because it was certain to be accepted by 
the slick reader as a solid project, somehow 
deeper and more substantial than any book 
could be. For the slick reader, too, the 
choice of subject matter was appropriate. 
“The Romantic Poets,” besides suggesting 
love and romance, implies that a man hav- 
ing an interest in the subject might be re- 
served on the surface, but would undoubt- 
edly be afire underneath. Also, the phrase 
is known to most high school graduates. 

That’s the heavy-glamour story. Then 
there’s the theme-glamour story, the piece 
that explores the problem of esthetic values 
and goals. Such a tale is “Too Smart to 
Marry,” by Norma Mansfield, published 
in the Post some months ago. It inquires 
into the plight of Livvy Billert, who wants 
to paint, doesn’t want to paint, wants to 
keep house, and doesn’t want to keep 
house. It is made clear, early in the piece, 
that a woman cannot be an artist and a 
housewife. The story has to do with this 
particular girl’s choice. 

In this case, the selection of painting, 
rather than writing or acting or music, is 
a happy one for the author. The esthetics 
of modern painting seem to be in such an 
uproar that the writer, by vividly and sym- 
pathetically or unsympathetically describ- 
ing any imaginary painting, can call it 
a masterpiece or a flop and be believed 
by his audience. More important, the slick 
reader is ignorant of, and essentially apa- 
thetic toward, artistic values in painting. 
As a result, the slick writer can side-step or 
gloss over the real issues like commnunica- 
tion, didacticism, beauty, form, content, 
and fabricate whatever standards best fit 
his tale. 

In “Too Smart to Marry” the heroine 
Livvy Billert is desperately trying to make 
a painter of herself and keep house for 
her two brothers and her father, a professor 
at the local college. One week-end, Pro- 
fessor Billert brings home young, reasonably 
attractive Evan Ward who teaches art at 
the college. About Ward’s own artistic and 
critical abilities there can be no doubt. He 
teaches at an institution of higher learning; 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read, Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story—so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.25) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a@ guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

( Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.25. 

(0 Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 
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he has achieved considerable recognition 
throughout the country already. 

Evan Ward, after looking over a speci- 
men of Miss Billert’s painting, finds it 
“hasty ... pallid . . . reluctant.” He advises 
her to “. . . paint what you feel, paint the 
scream inside you, paint your loneliness, 
paint your terror.” He then makes this 
bright statement about art: “It’s here. 
It’s submerged, it’s beaten down, it’s bled 
out; but it’s here. The creative human 
must let nothing interfere with his search 
for the profoundest truth contained within 
himself.” 

By ruthlessly criticizing every false effort 
Livvy makes, Ward finally prods her into 
painting a prize-winner: “She picked up 
her brush and splashed water lavishly over 
the paper on her easel. With a dripping 
brush she dabbed furiously at a color, any 
color, and laid it on with broad, hysterical 
sweeps. She dabbed again, and daubed 
again, and by five o’clock in the morning 
when she laid down her brush to rest a 
moment she decided the picture was fin- 
ished anyway. She stared at it. There was 
a part of a torso in it, with a fragment of 
colander flying through the air nearby. 
There was a man’s hand —an angry, de- 
risive hand, connected to nothing. There 
was a splash of angry purple in the fore- 
ground, but she didn’t remember laying it 
on.” Obviously not. Miss Mansfield laid it 
on, with a vengeance. 

As a reasonable account of the dynamics 
of artistic creation, Miss Mansfield’s story 
hardly rates. But when you consider that 
she has invented a semblance of the truth 
acceptable to the slick audience, she de- 
serves a good deal of credit. The slicks 
have come by more sneers than they de- 
serve. The sneerers, though, make the mis- 
take of judging slick fiction by quality 
standards. Actually, the stories in the mass 
audience magazines are not art, weren’t 
meant to be art, and shouldn’t be judged 
as art. Slick fiction is popular journalism; 
it is writing which pleases a given audience 
on its own level, nothing more. I, for one, 
don’t read slicks for pleasure. I read them 
and write them for money. The slick story 
as an art form can be pretty wretched, as 
a business, very good. 
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Small Stuff ’n’ Nonsense 
(Continued from page 26) 


replace the last word or phrase with a 
humorous word or phrase, for instance, 
“He who hesitates is bossed.” 

The trick in marketing a filler once it’s 
written is to eliminate hit-and-miss mar- 
keting by setting up a series of buyer lists— 
one for anecdotes, one for epigrams, an- 
other for informational items, and so on. 
Then when you get a humorous story in 
shape, it can automatically start along the 
itinerary prescribed for anecdotes alone or 
an epigram can start working on a list of 
epigram markets. Each filler will naturally 
begin with the top-paying magazines and 
work its way down through the lower-price 
brackets. 

In addition to keeping buyer lists, I make 
a frequent analysis of the more important 
markets for fillers and draw up master 
cards, on which I use symbols to indicate 
which buyer lists carry the publication. In 
the case of Reader’s Digest, for instance, 
the master card tells me that the magazine 
constitutes a market for Filler: Anecdote 
(FI:A); Filler: Epigram (FI:E); Filler: 
Information (FI:I); etc. I also note on 
this master card the names of a magazine’s 
departments. On my Reader’s Digest card, 
under FI:A, there are anecdote depart- 
ments listed which have very different re- 
quirements: “Life in these United States,” 
““Man’s Best Friend,” and “Children Can 
Be Taught Life.” On my Coronet card are 
anecdote departments like “Grin and Share 
It” and “Silver Linings,” also with differ- 
ent editorial requirements. 


Regardless of what type of market lists — 


you use, never give up on a good filler. One 
old nag of mine, “Cleaning Day,” limped 
back to me every time I sent it out. Averag- 
ing about one magazine a month, I mailed 
out that item steadily for two years. I finally 
sold it to This Day. A piece of mine that 
appeared in Pan American had worked its 
way down a buyer list for two years. Field 
Artillery Journal bought my short, “The 
Rendezvous,” after the piece had criss- 
crossed the country 16 times. The Wall 
Street Journal picked up an anecdote that 
had been circulating for 25 months. 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual: Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


0 pac rt of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought mys questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks “P your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. is is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 
® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 

the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 
@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The same filler was reprinted later in 
Coronet—and paid for again. 


Best Filler Markets 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Harris Shevelson, editor. Anecdotes, 
epigrams, informational fillers. Good rates. 
Quick reports and quicker pay. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Gordon Carroll, editor. Anec- 
dotes, epigrams, informational fillers. Good 
rates ($5 and up per item). Apt to hold 
accepted material for quite some time— 
unfortunate since payment is on publica- 
tion. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 
DeWitt Wallace and Lila Acheson Wallace, 
editors. Prime market for anecdotes, epi- 
grams, informational fillers and short what- 
chamacallits. Most of the department stuff 
not returned, entailing long wait for clear- 
ance. Most fillers paid on publication. 

Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Address material to 
“Pepper and Salt” Dept. Although filler 
consumption has dropped in past year due 
to introduction of cartoons, Emil Berger, 
department editor, still purchases epigrams 
and anecdotes steadily. Quick reports. Since 
this is a daily newspaper, payment on pub- 
lication often turns out to be faster than 
payment on acceptance elsewhere. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Bruce Gould 
and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, editors. Epi- 
grams find high-paying acceptance market 
here. Informational fillers tend heavily to- 
ward the historical and how-it-got-started 
categories. 

Magazine Digest, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Irwin Stein, editor. Recent 
reorganization of this mag has reduced 
number of departments buying fillers, but 
informational items and anecdotes still 
bring good rates on acceptance. Latter 
should be addressed to “Pot Pourri” Dept. 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, New 
York. Robert K. Doran, editor. Buys a 
goodly number of anecdotes and informa- 
tional fillers every month. Pay is fair, on 
acceptance. But if you get a reject here, 
Doran will take time to tell you why. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
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Thorndike 
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After careful study of publishers’ cata- 
logues, Wrirer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interest- 
ing and authoritative information. Sold 
on a money-back guarantee. 





POETRY 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton A. Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
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First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
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How to Revise Goer Own Poems 1.50 
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Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
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Letters of Alexander Woollcott... 2.00 

Let’s Write About You.... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

111 Don’t for Writers........... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 

Stories You Can Sell. . .... 4.00 
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Somerset Maugham 
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Jameson 

Writing Non-Fiction........... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
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offman 

Writers’ Paper Kit............. 6.20 

The Writing Trade............. 2.50 
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Writing for Love or Money...... 3.50 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 
Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; 
Sales Offer in Cooperation with New 
York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years' Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of "The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 
Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, sep- 
arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.00. 

My technical books: ‘Writing for a Living,” (cloth, 


20 ges) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably’’ (paper) 
$1.00: “Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
paragraphing, compounding, hyphenation, etc., and 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


Extensive Rewriting by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDMAN 
ept. D. — New Uim, Minn. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Ben 
Hibbs, editor. This is a good market for 
epigrams, but anecdote needs vary due to 
back-of-book departments which come and 
go with the tide. Anecdotes that bring $100 
per are worth working on, though. 

The Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th Street, St. 
Paul 2, Minn. Rev. Paul Bussard, editor. 
Makes steady use of epigrams and pays 
well. 

True, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Ken W. Purdy, editor. This is a top- 
per in the men’s field so aim your anecdotes 
accordingly. Good virile fact-tales go here. 
Good pay, too, on acceptance. 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust Drive, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, editor. Anec- 
dotes, epigrams bring good rates, but be 
careful to sift the wheat (rural stuff) from 
the chaff (city stuff) before mailing. 

Everybody’s Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Theodore Irwin, edi- 
tor. Pay is good on acceptance for anec- 
dotes, epigrams, informational items. Quick 
reports. 

Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Robert H. Reed, editor. Anecdotes sent 
here should be addressed to “Chaff” Dept. 
Better not bother unless your story has a 
rural slant. Pay good, on acceptance. 

American Legion, 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Joseph C. Keeley, editor. 
Anecdotes can find a home if they’re right 
for the “Parting Shots” Dept. But keep in 
mind the high male readership and short 
length requirements (300 words top). Ac- 
ceptable anecdotes bring $15 immediately. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Wheeler McMil- 
len, editor-in-chief. Rural background jokes 
have a chance of making humor page. Pay- 
ment is fair, on acceptance. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training In Writing The Short-Short 


: By special request am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from idea to 
: e 


WRITERS 
completed — } 


each individual writer, and covers a 


No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. training is oniney Jeevene suited to 
riod of 3 months.* My famous booklet, WRITIN SHORT SHORT 


STORY and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction 


only $10.00. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1. per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
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P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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FIND OUT WHY EDITORS REJECT YOUR STORIES THEN 


YOU TOO CAN SUCCEED 


The D’ORSAY SERVICE has proven time and time 
again during 31 years of qualified assistance to writers 
who have seemed to be floundering around in a morass 
of confusion—who have only needed someone to guide 
them in the right direction in order to begin selling. 
In today’s mail is a letter from a client—he discusses 
a number of sales he has just made through his work 
with me, and goes on to say, “So apparently you 
pounded a certain amount of ‘know-how’ into my 
thick skull!” (*) Name on request. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 

$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 
words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 


The fee for ‘“‘short-short stories” of a thousand 
words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 


If you are really sincere in vour desire to win 
literary success, write for the 44-page booklet, ““THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,”’ 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 





Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

"The Profit in Writing” ($4.00); “Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 

($4.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); "Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 


KENNETH E. 


Ne ae HELP WITHIN 
REACH OF ALL 


# PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


\ deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—-and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
and nothing ne i be simpler to operate. You simply 
deal out a hand to yourself, and you have a COM 
PLETE WORK. ABLI PRACTICAL PLOT, READY 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of Imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


rhe fundamentals of story technique A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories 


PRICE $1.00 
¢ COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


\ series of nine brochures, which will help you what- 
ever your writing or selling trouble Price 25c each, 
postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short Story. 


. Short Story Plots and Their Development. 
The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning, 
Suspease; Twists; Reader’s Doubts; Etc. 
Viewpoint and Visualization. 
. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 
. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the —— types of fiction and non-fiction, 
No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. See OF THE “'PULP"' ACTION 


COND “ewn 


Price — 25¢ each, pos 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF TH SETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 
$5.00 postpaid 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
Group"’ Story 

Including analysis of one of Laurence R. D’Orsay’s 

published “‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 

handle your material if you wish to sell to the 

“‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 

with appearance in their pages. Price 50c. 


No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘'SMOOTH 
PAPER’ WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 


Reprint of a_ story from tke book, “STORIES 
rOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 
Home Companion. With step-by-step analysis. Price 


25c. 
* WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











D'ORSAY 


Topanga 1, California 
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| 00 Cartoons. Gags and Fillers 

same the 100 Best Magazine Markets 
I \hht I's 196 Short-Short Story Markets 
t'() H Leading TY and Radio Markets 


Broadway Play Producers. Directors 


Wh TE KS Chain Publisher Magazine Titles 


Now on Sale at All Newsstands — 50c 
Or Order Direct from the Publishers — 22 East 12th St. — Cincinnati, O. 


WRITER'S 1951 YEAR BOOK 




















